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fertility of the soil is unsurpassed, and both 
the sea and the inland lakes swarm with 
shell-fish, while hardly a wild beast or nox- 
ious serpent can be found in the archipelago. 

Luzon surpasses all the islands in size 
and importance, and it is not unjustly praised 
by the traveler Crawfurd as “ the most beau- 
tiful spot in the tropics.” “The main-land 
of the isle of Luzon stretches itself in a com- 
pact, long quadrangle, twenty-five miles 
broad, from 18° 40’ north latitude to the 
bay of Manila (14° 30’); and then projects, 
amid large lakes and deep creeks, a rugged 
promontory to the east, joined to the main 
continent by but two narrow isthmuses which 
stretch east and west of the large inland 
lake of Bay. Many traces of recent up- 
heavals betoken that the two portions were 
once separated and formed two distinct isl- 
ands. The large eastern promontory, well- 
nigh as long as the northern portion, is nearly 
cut in halves by two deep bays, which, start- 
ing from opposite points on the southeastern 
and northwestern coasts, almost merge their 
waters in the centre of the peninsula—the 
bay of Ragay, and the bay of Sogod. In 
fact, the southern portion of Luzon may be 
better described as two small peninsulas ly- 
ing next to one another in parallel positions, 
and joined together by a narrow neck of 
land scarcely three miles broad. Two small 
streams which rise nearly in the same spot, 
and pour themselves into the two opposite 
gulfs, make the separation almost complete, 
and form at the same time the boundary be- 
tween the province of Tayabas on the west, 
and that of Camarines on the east. The 
western portion, indeed, consists almost en- 
tirely of the first-named district, and the 
eastern is divided into the provinces of 
North Camarines, South Camarines, and Al- 
bay.” 

The latter province, next to that of Ma- 
nila, is of leading importance. The transit 
to Albay is by sea, trading-brigs and small 
craft running constantly between the princi- 
pal ports of the two provinces, as the com- 
merce is by no means inconsiderable. Mr. 
Jagor’s record of his coastwise voyage fur- 
nishes an amusing commentary on the pecul- 
iar traits of the natives. The skipper had 
forgotten to provide a full supply of vegeta- 
bles, and to remedy the defect he did not 
hesitate to land several times a day and 
coolly appropriate from the plantations and 
gardens whatever his need or cupidity sug- 
gested. This caused remonstrance from the 
traveler, but the only reply of our Tagal 
skipper was a shrug of the shoulders, ac- 
companied by a look of compassion for such 
folly. On one occasion, while the brig was 
passing some magnificent pastures, on which 
grazed thousands of fine cattle, the captain 
was full of regret that the unfavorable wind 
prevented him from landing: “They were 
splendid beasts. How easy to put a couple 
on board! No one would miss them, for the 
proprietors did not know how fast they in- 
creased. A man lands witk a little money in 
his pocket. If he meets a herdsman, why, a 
dollar will make it all right; if not, well then 
so much the better—he can settle the busi- 
ness for himself by a barrel of shot or a 
sling.” 








Shortly after, the crew of a passing vessel 
succeeded in grappling fast to a large box of 
fish, which was indicated by a floating buoy. 
The captain was nearly frantic with rage and 
envy to think that this lucky piece of rapine 
had not fallen to him. 

Letters of introduction to the Spanish au- 
thorities of the province insured our author 
a most cordial welcome, and through their 
kind offices he secured a pleasant house in 
the city of Dariga, a well-to-do place of 
twenty thousand inhabitants, lying at the 
foot of the grand volcano Moydéuse Albay. 
According to monkish records, two Francis- 
cans made the first ascent of this mountain 
in 1592, in order to cure the natives of their 
superstitious reverence for it. One of them 
never returned, but the other, though he did 
not reach the summit, reported himself to 
have had such remarkable adventures that 
the mere narrative of them, according to 
convent tradition, converted hundreds of na- 
tives from heathenism. 

No such striking experiences happened to 
Mr. Jagor in his expedition to the top of the 
voleano. The principal trouble grew out of 
the thievishness of his servants. These had 
been left in charge of extra clothing and pro- 
visions about two-thirds the way to the crest. 
On returning, our traveler found his rascally 
attendants had absconded with the garments 
and food on which he had depended to make 
himself comfortable on the wild mountain- 
side. As it was, he was half starved and 
frozen, for a fierce sleet-storm was falling, 
and the wind blew very cold on the exposed 
mountain. 

A great drawback to the comfort of the 
traveler in these islands is found in the un- 
trustworthiness of the servants. Mr. Jagor 
had sprained his ankle during his mountain- 
trip, and his attendants found the consequent 
idleness so pleasant that they strained every 
effort to prolong so agreeable a state of ex- 
istence. Twice on the eve of departure on 
some long excursion they stole his shoes (no 
trifling loss in the Philippines), and once they 
kidnapped his horse. A resident acquaint- 
ance condoled with him, saying that robber- 
ies are only perpetrated on fresh arrivals. 
Some waggish thief must have overheard this 
complacent remark, for the comforter’s lard- 
er and new house were so thoroughly stripped 
the same night as to oblige him to borrow 
the materials of breakfast. When an Indian 
has a long journey to make, or a heavy load 
to carry, he does not in the least hesitate to 
appropriate the well-fed beast of some Span- 
iard, turning the half-starved creature loose 
when he has finished with him, and the owner 
is lucky if he gets the animal back again. 

A dramatic entertainment, given in the 
adjacent town of Leg&spi, claims our atten- 
tion, as affording a curious illustration of In- 
dian character in the Philippines. The actors 
were natives, the stage-director a Spanish po- 
litical refugee. On each side of the stage, 
roofed in with palm-leaves, ran covered gal- 
leries for the dignitaries of the place, the open 
space between being set apart for the com- 
mon people. The performers gave a play 
taken from Persian history, though the lan- 
guage was Spanish. 

The stage was erected hard by a public 


| carried off several people. 





street, which itself formed part of the audito. 
rium, and the noise was so great that only ap 
occasional word could be heard. The actors 
walked on, chattering their parts, which no 
one understood, swinging their arms about 
in a seesaw fashion, and tacking up and 
down across the stage like ships Sailing 
against the wind. The expressionless faces 
and the mechanical way of speaking would 
have furnished a droll contrast with the 
meaning of the words could they have been 
understood. But even this source of inter. 
est was lacking. Both the theatrical exhib} 
tion and the religious festival of which it 
was a part bore the impress of laziness, in. 
difference, and mindless mimicry. There wag 
even in the audience none of the frank cheer. 
fulness which radiates from the faces of holi- 
day-makers in Europe. The same want of 
gayety has been observed among the Indians 
of North America, a trait perhaps owing to 
an inferior development of the nervous sys. 
tem, which on the other hand bestows ex. 
traordinary power of enduring pain. 

Yet, if there is but little exhibition of 
lively enjoyment on festival occasions among 
the natives of the Philippines, they take 
great pains in decorating their villages, and 
the procession always has charms for them. 

Every individual is tricked out in his best, 
and the more wealthy carry fighting-cocks 
under their arms, thereby driving the others 
half mad with envy. Visitors pour in from 
neighboring hamlets, and triumphal arches, 
bearing complimentary inscriptions, are fre- 
quent. Many of the holiday-makers do not 
neglect so golden an opportunity of getting 
drunk, even the young girls not refraining 
from the seductions of palm-brandy. Native 
hospitality then shows itself in the most fa- 
vorable light, and the stranger may accept it 
at such times without the fear of being rifled 
of all his valuables. The door of every house 
stands open, and balls are frequent, the air 
continuing merry all night with the twang of 
the guitar and the tinkle of castanets. At 
one of these native balls a graceful im- 
promptu dance was given, in which the men 
sang verses. Our author heard one of the 
dancers say to his partner, as he presented 
her with a rose, that “she should be careful 
how she handled it, as no rose was without 
thorn.” In the mouth of an Andalusias, 
this would have been esteemed a charming 
compliment. 

During Mr. Jagor’s residence in Albay, 
the bay of Legdspi was visited by pirates, 
who committed many daring robberies, and 
These were not 
the Mohammedan corsairs who sometimes 
visit the coast, but a band of deserters and 
vagabonds who found it more agreeable to 
pursue their freebooting career on sea than 
on land. A large trading-bark had also bare 
ly escaped their clutches. On the voyage one 
of the passengers, a newly-arrived Spaniard, 
mistaking several small vessels riding at 
chor for fishermen, had approached them !0 
a small -boat. They opened fire, and cap 
tured him and his crew before they could e& 
cape, while the captain of the brig slipped 
his cable and put out to sea again. e 
pirates do not often kill their prisoners, but 
employ them as rowers. Europeans seldom 
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gurvive the treatment by these wretches, for 
they are exposed naked and with insufficient 
food; and are obliged to undergo tremendous 
toil. 

Throughout the Philippines the padre 
plys a most important part, governing with 
gn authority which even the alcalde does not 
dare to exercise. If the traveler gets on 
good terms with the worthy fathers, which is 
not difficult, he seldom meets with serious 
annoyances. On one occasion our author had 
projected a little expedition, and proposed 
to start immediately after luncheon, At a 
quarter-past eleven every thing was ready for 
astart, and the remark was made that it was 
apity that there should be so long a delay. 
In a minute or two noon struck, all work 
ceased, and the luncheon-hour came, A mes- 
senger had been sent to the village bell-ring- 
er to the effect that the Sefior Padre thought 
he must be asleep, and that it must be long 
past twelve, for the Sefior Padre was hungry 
—an excess of complaisance only rivaled by 
the answer of one of his courtiers to Louis 
le Grand, who inquired the hour: “Il est 
Pheure que votre majesté désire.” 

When the priests first arrive from their 
seminaries they are generally ignorant, con- 
ceited, and full of proselyting ardor. These 
feelings, however, soon disappear, and they 
become mellow and generous in their views 
of life. The padre is frequently the only 
white man in the village, perhaps for miles 
around. He becomes the representative not 
only of religion, but of government; and be 
is the oracle among his parishioners, from 
whose decision there is no appeal. His ad- 
vice is asked on all occasions, and he has no 
oe whom he can consult, an emergency 
which gradually sharpens his wits and 
strengthens his judgment. The same in- 
dividuals who in Spain would follow the 
plough, in the colonies carry out great 
schemes. Without technical education or 
scientific knowledge, they construct roads, 
tnd build churches and bridges. Life in a 
large convent is similar to that of the lord 
of the manor in Europe. The people are 
treated kindly but arbitrarily, and the guest 
lives as independently as at an hotel. As 
gress as the immorality of many of the padres 
may be, they are the most active representa- 
tives of civilization among the people, and 
0 the whole their influence is a beneficent 
one, 

Itis said that some of the convents are 
crowded with bevies of pretty girls. But 
this is more specially true of the native 
Priests, the Spanish fathers being freer from 
the vice of licentiousness. Ribeadeneyra, 
the historian of the islands, writes: “The 
Indians, who observe how careful the Fran- 
“sean monks are of their chastity, have ar- 
twed at the conclusion that they are not 
teally men, and that, though the devil had 
often attempted to lead these holy men 
‘stray, using the charms of some pretty 
Tagal woman as a bait, yet, to the confusion 
of both damsel and devil, the monks had al- 
ways come scathless out of the fiery ordeal.” 
It would be perhaps dangerous to investi- 


gate the authority for such praise too close- | 


I. At oll events, the younger priests pass 
their lives like lords of the soil, and the Ta- 





gal girls consider it an honor to be associated 
with them. There are no jealous wives to 
pry into their secrets, and the doors of the 
confessional are inviolate.- 

Mr. Jagor mentions his visit to one priest 
who introduced two pretty young women as 
his sisters, though the servants openly spoke 
of these young ladies as mothers of several 
children by his reverence. In another case a 
Spanish priest voluntarily confessed the rea- 
sons for his adoption of his profession. While 
a subaltern in the army at home, he and 
some comrades had been playing cards on a 
shady balcony, whence they looked out on 
the broad fields. “See,” said one of them, 
pointing to some half-starved donkeys plough- 
ing in the distance, “how the donkey yon- 
der toils and perspires, while we loll in the 
shade!” The happy conceit of letting the 
donkeys work, while the idle enjoyed life, 
made so deep an impression on him that he 
turned priest. 

The province adjoining Albay, that of 
South Camarines, furnishes some interesting 
studies of native pagan life—Indians who 
have resisted the seductions of Christianity, 
and the comparatively civilized surroundings 
of the pueblo and hamlet. These sullen bar- 
barians live mostly on the slopes of the 
mountains, and the people of the plains call 
them indifferently Ygorrotes, Cimarrons, In- 
fieles, or Montesinos. The word Cimarron is 
borrowed from the American colonies, where 
it used to denote the negroes who had es- 
caped from servitude, and lived in the woods 
wild and free. In the Philippines, it is ap- 
plied to the natives who prefer a wild exist- 
ence to the comforts of village life, offset- 
ting the independence of the one against the 
luxuries of the other. The term Ygorrote is 
rather loosely applied, as it is properly the 
name given to the half-caste offspring of 
Chinese and Indian, but its general use is 
germane to the pagan dwellers of the moun- 
tain-slopes, 

So mild is the climate that these self-con- 
stituted exiles, the Ygorrotes, have but little 
difficulty in providing for all the wants of 
life. In spite of the edicts pronounced 
against them by the Spanish Government, 
forbidding the peeple to trade with them, 
and declaring a crusade against them as 
heathen and infidels, they live on quite ami- 
cable terms with the dwellers of the plains 
and villages. For every Philippine Indian has 
an innate desire to abandon the hamlets and 
retire to the solitude of the woods, and it is 
the influence of the priests alone which pre- 
vents a more general desertion of the vil- 
lages. The Ygorrotes preserve many of their 
own primitive manners and customs, in spite 
of their communication with the Christians. 
The men go about naked, with the excep- 
tion of a cloth about the loins, and the 
women content themselves with an apron 
falling to the knee. They decorate their huts 
with crucifixes in spite of their paganism, for 
they believe the emblem of salvation to be 
an amulet of great power, as the Spaniards 
would not use them so much if they had not 
unusual virtue. It was among the Ygorrotes, 
who, though barbarian, are very expert weav- 
ers, that our author saw the manufacture of 
a very exquisite and costly fabric from the 





fibre of the pineapple, prepared in a peculiar 
manner. We give Mr. Jagor’s description 
of the process : 

“The fruit of the plants selected for this 
purpose is generally removed early; a pro- 
cess which causes the leaves to increase con- 
siderably both in length and in breadth. A 
woman places a board on the ground, and 
upon it a pineapple-leaf with the hollow side 
upward. Sitting at one end of the board, 
she holds the leaf firmly with her toes, and 
scrapes its outer surface with a potsherd ; 
not with the sharp, fractured edge, but with 
the blunt side of the rim; and thus the leaf 
is reduced to rags. In this manner a strat- 
um of coarse longitudinal fibre is disclosed, 
and the operator, placing her thumb-nail be- 
neath it, lifts it up, and draws it away in 
a compact strip; after which she scrapes 
again until a second fine layer of fibre is 
laid bare. Then, turning the leaf round, 
she scrapes its back, which now lies upward, 
down to the layer of fibre, which she seizes 
with her hand and draws at once, to its full 
length, away from the back of the leaf. 
When the fibre has been washed, it is dried 
in the sun. It is afterward combed, with a 
suitable comb, like women’s hair, sorted into 
four classes, tied together, and treated like 
the fibre of the Jupi. In this crude manner 
are obtained the threads for the celebrated 
web Nipis de Piifia, which is considered by 
experts the finest in the world. In the Phil- 
ippines, where the fineness of the work is 
best understood and appreciated, richly-em- 
broidered costumes of this description have 
fetched more than two thousand thalers each.” 

These wild people make an arrow-poison 
from the bark of trees in a peculiar fashion. 
A piece of bark is beaten to pieces, pressed 
dry, wetted, and again dried. The juice thus 
extracted looks like pea-soup, and is warmed 
over a slow fire in an earthen pot. During 
the process 2 coagulum is formed, which is 
constantly stirred into the boiling mass, 
When this reaches the consistency of sirup, 
a small quantity is scraped off the inner sur- 
face of a second species of bark, and the 
juice squeezed into the vessel. When the 
whole mass attains the consistency of thin 
jelly, it is scraped out of the pot, and pre- 
served on a leaf sprinkled with ashes. For 
poisoning an arrow they use a piece as large 
as a hazel-nut, which, after being warmed, is 
uniformly distributed over the iron point, 
making the barb fit for repeated use. 

The Bicol Indians, who make up the mass 
of the people of Camarines, differ from the 
Tagals, who live to the westward, and are a 
race somewhat inferior in physique and intel- 
ligence, it being generally believed that the 
Tagals are a Malayan people, while the for- 
mer are aboriginal in the islands. Inter- 
marriage, however, has assimilated the two 
very largely, and made them alike in many 
respects, though the marks of race remain 
fixed. Although the families live in a crowd- 
ed state, one room answering all purposes, 
eating, sleeping, and living, it is asserted that 
they are a people of extraordinary cleanliness, 
the young maidens specially bathing several 
times a day, and (mirabile dictu/) making as 
diligent use of the toothbrush, which is made 
of the fibres of the arica-nut tree, the latter 
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also furnishing the material for the habitual {| they are able to tell the owner of a pocket- ! believed to have miraculous powers, such ag 


garment, not unlike that worn by the poorer 
Tagals. 

The women seldom marry before the four- 
teenth year, twelve being the legal limit. 
As a general thing, however, the ceremony is 
dispensed with, to save the expense. The 
girls esteem it an honor to have children by 
Europeans, still more so when the priest 
vouchsafes to become the parent, as the cura 
always supports his offspring, though under 
an assumed name. Matrimonial infidelity, 
which often occurs, is punished by cudgeling 
the woman, the seducer going scot-free, the 
prevalent opinion being that it is a matter of 
course for the male offender, and that the 
blame rests entirely with the woman. In one 
case that came under the notice of our trav- 
eler, a woman induced her husband to reveal 
who had been the partner of his guilt, where- 
upon she cut off her rival’s long hair with a 
stroke of her scissors. This was the only 
case of personal vengeance which had oc- 
curred for a year. The Bicol women are 
generally well treated, doing only light work, 
such as sewing, weaving, embroidery, and 
managing the household; while all the 
heavier labor falls to the men. A curious 
practice is that which prevails for fathers to 
offer their daughters to Europeans as security 
for loans. This sort of mortgage, of course, 
varies in market value according to the beau- 
ty of the girl, which is oftentimes very notable. 

In spite of the cleanly habits of the Bi- 
cols, the itch is a wide-spread malady, be- 
lieved by the physicians to be the result of 
too low a diet, the food being mostly fish and 
vegetable. Under certain conditions these 
natives are utterly unable to endure hunger 
and thirst, and when pursued by unappeased 
wants become critically ill, and often die. A 


‘ morbid mania for imitation is the result of 


the disease alluded to above, a mania utterly 
beyond control. The attacks of the malady 
consist in this: that a man suffering under 
the influence of terror or consternation will 
unconsciously, and without the least sense of 
shame, imitate every thing that passes before 
him. Should he be offended, he falls into a 
rage, raving and shrieking ; and precipitates 
himself at the same time, knife in hand, on 
those who have placed him in the predica- 
ment. The practice of running amok, fre- 
quent in the Malay countries, is also not un- 
common in the Philippines. Our author 
mentions the case of a soldier in Manila, 
who rushed into the house of a school-teach- 
er, stabbed him and his son, and, passing 
thence into the street, mortally wounded a 
woman and two young girls, a boy, a coach- 
man, another woman, a sailor, and three sol- 
diers. On arriving at his barracks, he plunged 
the dagger in his own breast. Thus twelve 
victims besides himself fell before his homi- 
cidal frenzy. It is quite singular that the 
running amok is so often associated with the 
results of the disease alluded to above. 

One of the greatest insults is to stride 
over a sleeping native, or to awaken him sud- 
denly. They arouse one another with much 
circumspection, and by slow degrees. This 
grows out of the prevalent superstition that 
the soul leaves the body in sleep. The sense 
of smell is so extraordinarily developed that 


handkerchief by the odor, and lovers at part- 
ing exchange pieces of linen which they may 
be wearing, that during separation they may 
inhale the odor of the beloved being. The 
manner of kissing is peculiar. Instead of 
pressing lip to lip, they inhale the breath 
strongly. The form of speech is not “ Give 
me a kiss,” but “ Smell me.” 

In the country of the Bicols are found 
certain prehistoric remains, which have ex- 
cited the liveliest interest among the arche- 
ologists, not from any intrinsic connection 
with a possible civilization among the ear- 
liest inhabitants of the islands, but from the 
mysterious value attached to them by the 
Chinese and Japanese. Certain it is that 
none of the present races know any thing 
about them, or their mode of manufacture, 
and that they are sought for with great avid- 
ity by the wealthy classes of Japan and other 
tea-drinking nations of the East. One of the 
early Spanish writers on the Philippines 
writes of them as follows, for they were, in 
his day, far more plentiful, and the traditions 
of them well preserved : 

“On this island, Luzon, particularly in 
the provinces of Manila, Pamp4nga, Panga- 
sinan, and Ylécos, very ancient clay vessels 
of a dark-brown color are found by the na- 
tives, of a sorry appearance ; some of a mid- 
dling size, and others smaller; marked with 
characters and stamps. They are unable to 
say either when or where they obtained 
them; but they are no longer to be acquired, 
nor are they manufactured in the islands. 
The Japanese prize them highly, for they 
have found that the root of a herb which 
they call éscha (tea), and which, when drunk 
hot, is considered as a great delicacy and of 
medicinal efficacy by the kings and lords in 
Japan, cannot be effectively preserved except 
in these vessels; which are so highly es- 
teemed all over Japan that they form the 
most costly articles of their show-rooms and 
cabinets. Indeed, so highly do they value 
them that they overlay them externally with 
fine gold, embossed with great skill, and in- 
close them in cases of brooade ; and some of 
these vessels are valued at and fetch an ex- 
cessive price.” ° 

The early voyager Carletti, on sailing 
from the Philippines to Japan in 1597, nar- 
rates that “all the passengers on board were 
threatened with death if they endeavored to 
conceal certain earthen vessels, which were 
wont to be brought from the Philippines and 
other islands of the sea, as the king wished 
to buy them all. . . . Some of these vessels 
were worth ten thousand scudi each, and they 
were known by the Japanese experts and con- 
noisseurs by certain characters and stamps. 
They are of great age and very rare, and come 
only from Cambodia, Siam, Cochin - China, 
the Philippines, and neighboring islands. . . . 
It is perfectly true that the king and princes 
of that country possess a very large number 
of these vessels, and prize them above all 
treasures as the most precious; and that they 
boast of their acquisitions, and, from motives 
of vanity, strive to outvie each other in the 
multitude of vessels they possess.” The Ma- 
lays and Dyaks of Borneo have similar super- 





the prophecy of death, war, etc. The tray. 
eler St. John states that the Sultan of Bry. 
nei refused twenty thousand pounds Sterling 
for the most valued one of his collection 
though he had many others. , 
The value attached by the Japanese to 
these fragile and oftentimes rudely-shaped jars 
seems to have rested on the use made of them 
in the meetings of the mysterious tea-socie. 
ties, Cha-no-yu, the origin of which is almost 
unknown to Europeans. They flourished prin. 
cipally during the reign of the Emperor Tai. 
kosama, who, in the sixteenth century, fur. 
nished the society with new laws, and organ. 
ized a vast number of chapters of this ma. 
sonic, tea-drinking fraternity, for the purpose 
of fostering a taste for art and knowledge, 
almost obliterated during the long civil and 
religious wars of the kingdom. To tame his 
rough subjects, make them tractable, and his 
dynasty safe, he recalled the Cha-no-yu so. 
cieties into life, and reorganized its ancient 
customs, which are said still to exist. The 
object of the society is to draw the attention 
of man from the terrestrial forces around 
him, and dispose him to self-contemplation, 
the highest aim of the Buddhist culture. 
Clothed in light, white garments, and 
without weapons, the members of the Cha-no- 
yu assemble round the master’s house, and, 
after resting some time in the anteroom, are 
conducted into a pavilion appropriated exclu- 
sively to these assemblies. This consists of 
the most costly kinds of wood, but is without 
any ornament which could possibly be ab- 
stracted from it; without color, and without 
varnish, dimly lighted by small windows 
thickly overgrown with plants, and so low 
that it is impossible to stand upright. The 
guests tread the apartment with solemn, meas- 
ured steps, and, having been received by the 
host according to the prescribed formulas, 
arrange themselves in a half-circle on both 
sides of him. ll distinctions of rank are 
abolished. The ancient vessels are now re 
moved with solemn ceremonies from theit 
wrappings, saluted, and admired ; and, with 
the same solemn and rigidly-prescribed for- 
mulas, the water is heated on the hearth ap- 
propriated to the purpose, and the tea taken 
from the vessels and prepared in cups. The 
tea consists of the young, green leaves of the 


| tea-shrub rubbed to powder, and is very stim- 


ulating in its effect. The beverage is taken 
amid deep silence, while incense is burning 
on the elevated pedestal of honor, ‘oko; 
and, after the thoughts have thus been col- 
lected, conversation begins. It is confined 
to abstract subjects ; but politics are not al- 
ways excluded. Many of these old jars, 
wrapped in costly silken folds, and preserved 
in chests lacquered with gold, are preserved 
among the treasures of the Mikado with all 
the care due to the most costly jewels, togeth- 
er with documents relating to their history. 
Those coming from the Philippine Islands are 
said to surpass all others in value, from some 
distinctive virtue supposed to be imparted by 
their material to the tea. 

Among the singular superstitions among 
the Ygorrote communities visited by Mr. J® 
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ence. He had occasion to visit a singular 
cave inhabited by a particular species of ! 
cheiroptere and by great, long-armed spiders, | 

known to be poisonous. The natives were | 
quite reluctant to enter, and were particular | 
to enjoin on each other the respect to be 
shown to Calapnitan (“lord of the bats ”). 

One of the principal rules was to name no 
object in the cave without adding Lord Ca- 
lapnitan’s. They would not bluntly refer to 
gun or torch, but it was always “ Lord 
(.’s gun,” or “ Lord C.’s torch.” One of 
these caves the Indians for a long time feigned 
ignorance of, but at last, after great persua- 
sion, their memories came to them, though 
they did not consent to take the risk till after 
two days’ wanderings and many debates. To 
our author’s great amazement, they con- 
ducted him back to Calapnitan’s cave, from 
which a narrow fissure, hidden by a projec- 
tion of rock, led into one of the most gor- 
geous stalactite caves in the world. Its floor 
was easy to tread and perfectly dry, and it 
ran out into several branches, the entire 
length of which could not have been less 
than a mile. The whole series of royal cham- 
bers, cathedrals, columns, pulpits, and altars, 
were magnificent in the extreme, and worthy 
of comparison with the most celebrated grot- 
toes of Southern Europe, on which tourists 
have lavished such eloquent descriptions. 

It is a somewhat singular fact that the 
untamed and barbarous Ygorrotes have the 
secret of the art of smelting copper, and carry 
it on with great success. The rich quarries 
have always been successfully concealed from 
the government, and the copper, so cunningly 
monopolized by the hill-people, has been for 
many centuries an important article of barter 
with the merchants of Manila and other 
large ports. The descriptions by the Spanish 
authors of the Ygorrote processes of smelt- 
ing would seem to indicate a very consider- 
able knowledge of chemistry, such as would 
distinguish them favorably from other barba- 
tian peoples who have shown skill in sep- 
arating metal from the crude ore. 

In the beds of several of the streams, 
also, there are quite extensive gold-washings, 
though the miners are mostly poor, shiftless 
vagabonds, who are both lazy and indolent. 
Most of the trading in these mining-regions 
is done by Tagal women, who, with their fam- 
ilies, come down from Lucban and Mauban, 
the females of the Tagal race displaying far 
more shrewdness and energy than the men. 
They buy up the gold, and bring into the 
“diggings” woolen and cotton stuffs, and 
luxuries of various sorts, among which is 
reckoned champagne. It is not uncommon to 
see in the rude booths of the pretty Tagal 
traders baskets of this costly French wine, 
which is freely indulged in by the ragged, 
ignorant miners, when they make a lucky 
find. At other times they may starve and go 
naked, but the instant they get a handful 
of the precious yellow metal, they forthwith 
Proceed to drench themselves with the costly, 
Sparkling fluid, which is deemed fit for the 
table of kings, as if it were naught but com- 
mon palm-wine. Be they black or white, 





Indians or Europeans, the habits of mining 
‘ommunities would seem to be pretty much 
the same the world over. 
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BY KAMBA THORPE. 


CHAPTER V. 
MRS. BASIL’S CREED. 


JOANNA Was quite right when she said that 
“the grandmamma” was pleased with her 
for inquiring about young Hendall : Mrs. Basil 
was more than pleased ; but Joanna had made 
her artless inquiries at a propitious moment. 
There are times when even the most re- 
served natures crave sympathy, and although 
Mrs. Basil had no thought of demanding it 
from any one, least of all from Miss Basil, 
perhaps, she was sensibly chilled by Miss 
Basil’s indifference; her husband’s grand- 
daughter coming immediately afterward, full 
of eagerness and attention, and showing an 
admiring appreciation of young Hendall’s 
prowess in the affair of the burglars, soothed 
and rather flattered her—though she would 
not have admitted as much, even to herself. 

There was, moreover, a simple, childlike 
directness about Joanna’s questions and com- 
ments, combined with a marked respect, that 
seemed to justify the assertion (an assertion 
that Mrs. Basil had begun to doubt some- 
what) that Joanna was but a child; and it is 
always gratifying to have one’s assertions 
justified, especially when it is desirable to 
believe in them. 

Still, Joanna could not forever remain a 
child; and the possibilities of the situation 
impressed Mrs. Basil, upon reflection, more 
and more forcibly. Of course, a girl without 
beauty (for no ray of beauty could Mrs. Basil 
see in the little sunburned, brown-eyed Jo- 
anna), without style, without manner, with- 
out accomplishments, almost without educa- 
tion, could have no attractions for Arthur, 
who, when he married (as marry he must 
some day—Mrs. Basil had made up her mind 
to that as a politic step toward fortune), 
would be guided by that unfailing discretion 
which characterized all her family. But it 
was difficult to say what disagreeable compli- 
cation of affairs might not result from Miss 
Basil’s very natural and, in a general sense, 
praiseworthy ambition to settle Joanna well 
in life. Mrs. Basil herself desired to see her 
husband’s granddaughter settled well in life, 
but not by the sacrifice of her nephew Ar- 
thur. So, by way of preventing trouble, she 
decided to write at once to Miss Hawkesby : 
not immediately to suggest any thing defi- 
nite—such abruptness might fail of its object 
—but simply to open a friendly correspond- 
ence that might ultimately lead Miss Hawkes- 
by to give the little Joanna those advantages 
Mrs. Basil heartily desired to see her hus- 
band’s granddaughter epjoy. She now re- 
proached herself with having too long neg- 
lected cultivating Miss Hawkesby for Jo- 
anna’s sake, but she hoped it might not yet 
be too late. If only she could get some clew 
to the contents and general tone of that let- 
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ter Miss Basil had received! However, that 
was out of the quesuon, for she did not wish 
Miss Basil to know of her writing ; and as on 
that account she could not even ask for Miss 
Hawkesby’s address, she sent her letter in- 
closed in another to her cousin, Mrs, Star- 
gold, who, she knew, was an intimate friend 
of Miss Hawkesby, and would forward it to 
her. This could be managed very easily and 
naturally, for, of course, it would be proper 
to inform Mrs. Stargold of Arthur’s safe ar- 
rival, and Mrs, Basil had good and sufficient 
reasons for wishing to keep her nephew alive 
in that lady’s interest. 

When she had performed these important 
duties, Mrs. Basil began to devote herself to 
the cultivation of her nephew’s acquaintance ; 
for he was in many respects a stranger to 
her; and it must be confessed that she found 
herself a little disappointed in him. He was 
a handsome young fellow, with frank, easy 
manners; but evidently he had not the sober 
solidity of the Hendalls; he was too much 
disposed to make light of important matters. 
But he was young, and this disposition she 
hoped might be overcome in time. In one 
respect, at least, he certainly was worthy of 
the name he bore. He had shown himself a 
hero in the encounter with those burglars ; 
and heroes, Mrs. Basil was proud to remember 
in the midst of her poverty, had not been 
wanting in her family. Hendalls, Ruffners, Ar- 
chers, and Stargolds, had died upon the field 
of glory; and, though she was far from desir- 
ing such an opportunity for Arthur, it filled 
her heart with exaltation to find that here 
was another who, upon such a field, could 
have acquitted himself with honor. 

But Arthur had a provoking way of turn- 
ing up his nose at the whole affair, and call- 
ing it a ridiculus mus. A “ muss” it might 
be called in a certain sense, perhaps, for there 
was such a word, Mrs. Basil knew: it meant 
“scramble ;” but what there was ridiculous 
in so dangerous an encounter she could not 
see. 

“T know, Arthur, that modesty is becom- 
ing; but you may carry it so far as to appear 
affected, you know. And I am sure Cousin 
Elizabeth would not be pleased to hear the 
occurrence spoken of as ‘ ridiculous.’ ” 

Arthur laughed. 

“But I assure you, aunt, the story has 
been very much exaggerated— 

“When you have a wound to show for 
it?’ said Mrs. Basil, reproachfully. 

“ A mere scratch that Iam ashamed of,” 
said Arthur, with impatience. “It was my 
own pistol, you know, went off through my 
awkwardness, or carelessness, or stupidity, 
My fever was on, and a man with third-day 
ague isn’t fit when the fever is on to be han- 
dling fire-arms.” 

“Tt was all the braver of you, Arthur,” 
said his aunt, admiringly. ‘“‘‘ Rushing out 
of a sick-bed, in the dead of night, to con- 
front two stalwart ruffians !’—the papers had 
it so!” (triumphantly). 

“ Much the papers knew about it!” said 
Arthur, laughing again. “The rascals scat- 
tered at the very first sound of any one stir- 
ring, and I never saw them. A child might 
have driven them away with a rattle. There 
was no harm done but the bursting of a panel 
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in a little old escritoire, and that was done 
by the ball out of my own pistol that grazed 
me as it went off. I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, for it was in the dark ; but when they 
brought a light there I was bleeding from a 
seratch on my left forearm. And that’s all. 
Nothing, you see, to sound a trumpet for.” 

“T am sure Cousin Elizabeth doesn’t con- 
sider it any trifle; she must look upon you 
as the defender of her life and property.” 

“ Poor old soul, how big her eyes were!” 
said Arthur, with a hearty chuckle. “ It was 
an awful scene. She’ll never get over it. It 
will move her, surely, to invite some of her 
numerous impoverished kindred to live with 
her now. I wonder what possessed her to 
ask me to stay with her those three days I 
was compelled to spend in Westport ?” 

“© Arthur! can’t you suppose she would 
feel an interest in a young kinsman?” said 
his aunt, in an aggrieved tone. “I consider 
it a fortunate thing for you, indeed. Cousin 
Elizabeth may remember you handsomely for 
the service you rendered her.” 

“TI don’t like living on such expecta- 
tions,” said Arthur, making a wry face. 

And then Mrs. Basil began to blush for 
her sentiments, accusing her poverty that 
ever she had uttered them. Nevertheless, 
her views remained the same. Had Arthur 
been as brave in behalf of a beggar, she felt 
that she would have been none the less 
proud of him; but she truly thought it a 
great boon of fortune that he had been given 
the opportunity to risk his life for an elderly 
relative who had money to leave; for, of 
course, he ran a risk—he might have been 
killed easily enough. All the kindred far 
and near were paying most assiduous court 
to the elderly, rich, eccentric Mrs. Stargold ; 
and Mrs. Basil scorned them, one and all, for 
a set of unblushing legacy-hunters; but it 
was at least natural that she, who knew how 
joyless life could be without money, should 
build some expectations for her nephew upon 
the opportune service he had rendered the 
old lady. She wished to believe in the “two 
stalwart ruffians ” herself, and she was vexed 
that Arthur would persist in setting them 
down as naught. 

“Independence is all very well, my dear 
Arthur,” said she, impressively; “but it is 
not wise to carry it too far. Money is a good 
thing to have; it is indispensable in planting 
on a large scale, which is the only profitable 
way in my estimation.” 

Mrs, Basil had set her heart on having 
Arthur revive at Basilwood some semblance 
of that easy, obsolescent Southern life she 
loved and honored. 

“But, if I ever take to planting,” said 
Arthur, “I don’t care to do it on a large 
seale ; I would feel quite set up with ‘forty 
acres and a mule,’” 

“© Arthur, my dear!” said his aunt, 
with deep reproach. His ideas on the sub- 
ject were no more elevated than Pamela’s, 
who was forever harping on “ small, mixed 
crops.” Oftener than once, since young Hen- 
dall’s arrival, had Mrs. Basil been forced to 
struggle against the unwelcome conviction 
that he was not altogether what she had 
fondly hoped to find him: He differed, or 
appeared to differ, from her on almost every 





subject where her opinions were strongly 
fixed; but there was one point on which he 
contrived, without knowing it, to set her mind 
at rest. 

In one shape or another the all-important 
idea of match-making seldom fails to take 
possession of the woman that has a personal 
interest in any young, unmarried relative; 
and Mrs. Basil, beginning seriously to ques- 
tion whether her nephew possessed the boast- 
ed discretion of a Hendall, was anxious to 
impress him with sound views in regard to 
the choice of a wife. 

Of course she had too much of the char- 
acteristics of a Hendall to say any thing to 
him about the apprehensions his coming had 
excited; but there were other ways of signi- 
fying her wishes to him, and she chose a very 
roundabout way, indeed; for she believed 
herself a great diplomatist, and her object 
was to surprise her nephew’s most secret 
thoughts. 

“If ever you should decide upon plant- 
ing, Arthur, you will find more than forty 
acres attached to Basilwood.” 

“‘ And the mule thrown in?” said the in- 
corrigible Arthur. 

But this sally Mrs. Basil would not con- 
descend to notice. 

“It is good land,” she said, “if properly 
cultivated. It has been known to yield half 
a bale to the acre. And Basilwood, though 
so sadly out of repair, is a pleasant place for 
a gentleman to take his ease in.” 

“ Yes, it is,” said Arthur, cordially. “My 
health is improved since I came.” 

“Tam afraid the life of a civil engineer 
will never agree with you, my dear boy; and, 
if you should ever marry, you would find it 
very inconvenient.” 

“T don’t know,” said Arthur. “ This house 
is too large for a poor man. I dream of love 
in a cottage.” 

“That sentiment might be excused in a 
school-girl, but I gave you credit for better 
sense,” replied his aunt, stiffly. She had seen 
the failure of too many love-matches to put 
any faith in a cottage with its door for the 
entrance of that grim guest Poverty, and its 
window for the exit of that little flimsy, flut- 
tering trifler, Dan Cupid. 

“T was merely jesting,” said Arthur, with 
a sudden gravity. “Ican’t afford to marry.” 

“You mean to say that you cannot afford 
to make one of those foolish, cottage-love 
marriages,” said his aunt, quickly. So long 
as he did not speak lightly, she had hopes of 
influencing him. ‘‘ What I wish you to con- 
sider is, that with a fine old place like this in 
possession—and surely, Arthur, you know, as 
I have always told you, that this place is as 
much yours now as it would be if I were 
dead ; my chief desire is to see you settled 
here—” 

“Thank you, aunt,” said Arthur, with 
feeling. ss 

“ And with means to keep this place up, 
you might live here like a gentleman of ele- 
gant leisure, as your father, and your grand- 
father, and your great-grandfather, did before 
you,” 

“Ay; with means to keep it up,” said 
Arthur. 

Mrs, Basil leaned forward and bent a 


' searching look upon her nephew, as he lay 
stretched out on the lounge; but his eyes 
were shut, and she could learn nothing from 
his placid, rather weary-looking countenance, 
Though she did not believe in the romance of 
love, she yet hesitated to risk the loss of her 
influence by declaring openly in favor of mar- 
rying for money. 

“Tf I might suggest, Arthur,” she said, 
slowly, and still studying his half-averted 
face, ‘“‘I, who have seen so much more of life 
than you—money, my dear”—with a deep 
sigh—“ does not make happiness, so it is said, 
but the want of it is very—inconvenient, to say 
the least. You ought to make—a judicious 
marriage.” 

“A sudden thought strikes me!” cried 
Arthur, rousing himself. “ Aunt, it was not 
my father, and grandfather, and great-grand- 
father, who lived here in elegant leisure, as 
you said, just now—” 

“TI did not say that,” interrupted Mrs, 
Basil. “Your father and grand—” 

“ But you said what sounded like it,” per- 
sisted Arthur, eagerly, “‘ and it has put a no- 
tion into my head. What an odd turn of 
fortune’s wheel it was that gives me a claim 
upon this jolly old place—” 

“Tt was perfectly fair, Arthur; you need 
not be so excited,” interrupted Mrs. Basil 
again, loftily. “And you need not call the 
place ‘jolly,’ as if it were a tavern.” Arthur 
certainly did sometimes speak a language 
new to her. 

“Oh, fair enough in my grandfather, no 
doubt,” answered Arthur; “but a shabby 
trick of old Dame Fortune to oust the Basils 
so completely. I say, did not the judge leave 
some descendant to regard me with envy, ha- 
tred, and malice?” 

“Arthur!” said Mrs. Basil, with grave 
displeasure, as she pushed back her chair, 
“T disapprove of such levity. The judge, my 
husband, left a granddaughter, an orphan, 
who has—relatives to care for her.” The fact 
was to be communicated with some caution, 
she felt. 

“ Ah, then, if Iam to marry,” continued 
Arthur, gayly, inspired by his aunt’s indigna- 
tion, “if I am to marry and live here in ele- 
gant leisure, I'll propose for the judge's 
granddaughter. How lucky that he left a 
granddaughter for me to marry! Such & 
marriage should please both the young and the 
old, for it would be at once romantic and ju- 
dicious,” 

“ Arthur,” said Mrs. Basil, bringing her 
ivory-headed staff into position, “you will 
bear in mind that I cannot consider my late 
husband’s granddaughter a subject to build 
any such supposition upon. She is a mere 
child.” 

“Tf she is a mere child, then,” said Ar- 
thur, lightly, “of course there is an end of 
my romantic and judicious marriage, unless I 
put it off some years, I suppose ?” 

Mrs. Basil prudently forbore to notice this 
suggestion. 

“J consider marriage too serious an af- 
fair for any kind of jest,” said she, drawing 
herself up with virtuous dignity. 

“Perhaps, if I had ever been married, I 
too should understand that it is no joke,” 
said Arthur the incorrigible. 
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An unwilling yet irrepressible smile flitted 
across Mrs. Basil’s vexed countenance; but 
the judge had been an indulgent husband, 
and she an exemplary wife, and she could 
afford to smile at a threadbare pleasantry. 
“Do you mean to say, Arthur,” she asked, 
afver a moment’s pause, “that you have no 
definite idea as to what constitutes a judi- 
cious marriage? This is, you know, an im- 
portant matter for a young man to consider.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” replied Arthur, 
laughing. “Pretty girl, good family, inde- 
pendent fortune, polite education, refinement, 
style. I can’t think it would be reasonable 
to ask more—or /ess than this ? ” 

“My dear boy!” said Mrs. Basil, with ef- 
fusion. “‘I am not deceived by your jesting 
tone. Isee that I may rely upon the discre- 
tion of a Hendall; and if I seemed to doubt 
your judgment, I beg your pardon.” 

“ Aunt,” said Arthur, struck with sudden 
admiration, “do you know you look just like 
a fairy godmother, with that killing old staff? 
Are you going to find me the piece of perfec- 
tion just described ? ” , 

But this was a demand for which Mrs. 
Basil, who was discussing her nephew’s mar- 
riage in the abstract, was totally unprepared. 
However, it gave her an opportunity to make 
apolitic speech. “My dear boy,” she said, 
with a slight, low laugh, “I have no one in 
view, I assure you; you are your own man, 
and a Hendall is capable of judging for him- 
self.” 

“My dear aunt,” said Arthur, audacious- 
ly, “the sight of you is enough to make a 
man proud of being a Hendall. Upon my 
word, you are a handsome old lady; you look 
as if,you were made expressly for diamonds 
and velvet: and yet you don’t need these ad- 
ventitious aids, for poverty can’t impoverish 
your style, you know. Is it your white hair, 
oris it your astonishing staff?” 

“It is character, my dear boy, character,” 
said Mrs. Basil, unconsciouly expanding. 
“The Hendalls were always distinguished for 
character.” 

Never before had she been so well pleased 
with her nephew. 


——>— 


CHAPTER VI. 
A QUESTION OF MONEY 


Ir was half-past ten o’clock on a Sunday 
morning ; and, though it was early in April, 
the sun was shining hot upon the Westport 
pavements, along which a summer-clad multi- 
tude were going to church. Everybody that 
passed a certain plain but commodious house 
of yellow brick, with tall, glistening-green 
pomegranate -bushes in front, and stiff cen- 
tury-plants on each side of the porch, glanced 
up, and began immediately to talk of burg- 
lars; for here lived Mrs. Elizabeth Star- 
gold. 

Presently, a lady, richly dressed, tall, el- 
derly, and formidable-looking, stepped out 
of the throng, opened the iron gate in front 
of this house, walked up the steps, and rang 
the bell with a vigorous peal that made itself 
heard even in the street. While she stood 
Ypon the porch, waiting for the door to be 





opened, the people that passed thought of 
her, and not of burglars. They bowed and 
smiled, and she bowed and smiled in return. 
She seemed to know everybody, and every- 
body seemed to know her. 

‘“* How handsomely she dresses!” said the 
young ladies. 

“ And how wonderfully well-preserved she 
is!” said the old ladies. “ Miss Hawkesby 
must certainly be over sixty.” 

“ But it’s easy enough to be well-dressed 
and well-preserved when one has money,” 
said the middle-aged ladies, sighing. 

“She’s not so very rich, though,” said 
an old gentleman, one of the kind that knows 
every thing about everybody; “but she’s 
sharp, you see; knows how to compel a little 
to go a great way, and dazzle as it goes. 
Never knew a sharper woman.” 

“She’s a dreadful old dragon,” said a 
very young gentleman, who was probably an 
unprofitable dangler after the dragon’s niece. 

“There you go, talking about me, I 
know,” Miss Hawkesby commented to her- 
self; “but you can’t one of you say I’m a 
fool, and you can’t one of you say I’m not 
suitably dressed.” 

And Miss Hawkesby, who cared nothing 
for the world’s opinion, so long as the world 
pronounced her clever and well-dressed, 
passed, thoroughly well satisfied with her- 
self, into the house, and went up-stairs to 
Mrs. Stargold’s room. 

A delightful room it was, just in the way 
of catching the breeze, and furnished with a 
studious regard to comfort. There was cool 
matting on the floor, there were dark shades 
at the windows to shut out the glare, there 
were lounges, there were easy-chairs, and in 
one of these, near a window, sat Mrs. Star- 
gold, with a large prayer-book open on her 
knees. 

She was a woman of a delicate physique, 
just the person, apparently, to be shocked 
irreparably by any sudden fright; yet she 
was known to be a very determined woman, 
and because she had lived alone for years 
she had gained the reputation of being abso- 
lutely fearless. But at last it had come to 
pass, just as everybody expected. Mrs, Star- 
gold’s possessions had tempted some desper- 
ate wretches, and Mrs. Stargold had received 
a severe fright: the effect was to be seen in 
her pale, anxious countenance, and her trem- 
bling hands, that had never ceased shaking, 
it was said, since the night the “ two stal- 
wart ruffians,” in whom more people than 
Mrs. Basil liked to believe, entered her house. 
Mrs. Stargold had been so prostrated by the 
shock that her devoted relatives the Ruffners 
had found it necessary to be with her con- 
stantly, in order to protect her from the well- 
meant but ill-advised intrusion of anxious 
friends. It was not easy to gain access to 


Mrs, Stargold’s presence now, as Miss Hawkes. ' 


by knew; but, though proudly conscious 
of the fact that she was more than a match 
for the Ruffuers on any field, she did not 
choose to try her powers against them. She 
preferred to use finesse. She knew that Mrs. 
Stargold was too strict a church-goer ber- 
self to permit Mrs. and Miss Ruffner to re- 
main away on any account; and she knew 
that the Ruffhers were studious to please 


! “ Cousin Elizabeth ;” therefore, she chose to 

make her visit on a Sunday morning, when 
the Ruffhers would surely be out of the way. 
She didn’t mind shocking Mrs. Stargold’s 
sense of propriety. She had always had 
money enough of her own to enable her to 
follow the bent of her inclinations in most 
things, and she was accountable to nobody; 
the result was an independence of character, 
manner, and speech, that sometimes made 
people open their eyes at Miss Hawkesby, 
which was a sort of homage Miss Hawkesby 
enjoyed. She was not abashed, therefore, 
when Mrs. Stargold stared speechlessly at 
her as she entered. 

“ve taken you by surprise, I know,” 
said she, coolly, “ just as I meant to do.” 

“ Olivia,” remonstrated Mrs. Stargold, in 
a thin, tremulous voice, “ are you not going 
to church this morning? Have you forgot- 
ten that this is Sunday ?” 

The two had known each other from girl- 
hood, and they still adhered to the old fa- 
miliar style of address. 

“No,” answered Miss Hawkesby — and 
her voice was neither thin nor tremulous ; it 
was deep and sonorous, with a slight, peculiar 
hoarseness, and altogether in admirable keep- 
ing with her general appearance—“ no ; look 
at my dress; do I seem to have forgotten 
that it is Sunday? But I’m not going to 
church ; when I’ve something on my mind, 
what’s the use of going to church ? I shouldn't 
be able to fix my attention, so I would better 
be honest, and remain away.” 

“But doesn’t Anita sing to day at St. 
Stephen’s ?” Mrs. Stargold said, as though 
she would by any means in her power per- 
suade Miss Hawkesby to ber duty. “Sam is 
gone expressly to hear her.” 

““T hope he’ll enjoy it,” said Miss Hawkes- 
by. “Yes, Anita sings to-day at St. Ste- 
‘phen’s; but Anita’s singing is nothing new 
to me; in fact, I’m tired of it. I’ve some- 
thing on my mind, as I told you, and I must 
have a talk with you.” 

“ Olivia! On Sunday?” 

“Sunday or Monday, my dear, I must 
have my say out; and you'll find you'll end 
by hearing me through. You’ll have to do 
it, to be rid of me,” said Miss Hawkesby, 
with the air of a woman who always carried 
her point. “ How do you do to-day, Eliza- 
beth?” 

“I’m better to-day,” said Mrs. Stargold, 
wearily; and her voice sounded far away; 
“but I’ve had a great shock, Olivia—a great 
shock.” 

And she looked at Miss Hawkesby pite- 
ously, as though she sought some earthly 
support against trouble. 

“ Nonsense!” said Miss Hawkesby, in her 
deep voice. “ You'll get over it if you don’t 
persist in giving up to it.” 

Mrs. Stargold shook her head. 

“T shall never get over it,” she said, ‘ nev- 
er! I’ve bad a summons to yield up my pos- 
sessions.” 

In spite of her friend’s solemnity, Miss 
Hawkesby began to laugh, a deep, volumi- 
nous laugh, that matched her voice. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, “I hear that you’ve 
seen the lawyers. What a joke! Now did 





you really, Elizabeth ?” 
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“Yes,” said Mrs. Stargold, solemnly ; 
“T’ve had a warning, Olivia; I must put my 
affairs in order before I go hence, and am 
seen no more.” 

“You've had a warning to take some one 
to live with you,” said Miss Hawkesby. “I’m 
considered a bold woman, but I wouldn’t live 
alone as you do: it’s bad for the spirits. If 
you had a pretty young girl on your hands, 
now, to be provided for, you’d have some- 
thing lively to think about ; and it wouldn’t 
be burglars exactly that you would be afraid 
of—oh, no! it would be impecunious young 
men, You'd find, with a young girl on your 
hands, that you must keep alive and wide 
awake. Why, look at me! I’m a year older 
than you, and I’m not thinking of making my 
will; I mean to live as long as possible. 
Now, I tell you, you would have done much 
better to send for the doctors, though as a 
rule I don’t believe in doctors —they give 
physic they would never take, you know. If 
I were in your place (you know I always 
speak my mind frankly), I would pack up and 
leave. What is the use of immuring your- 
self here forever, when you don’t need to 
economize? Depend upon it, there’s noth- 
ing like change of scene for keeping fresh. 
People say, ‘ Oh, Miss Hawkesby has no local 
attachments!’ but that’s a mistake: I have 
very strong loca] attachments. That’s the 
reason I never can stay long in any one 
place, there are so many places I like. You 
know, last winter I was in Charleston. I 
was powerfully drawn to the place, I had so 
many pleasant recollections of Charleston 
and Charleston people, but I hadn’t been 
there since before the war, and I'll never go 
again. Before the winter was over I had to 
come here. I used to know this place years 
ago, and a nice place it is, this Westport. 
People here take a little trouble to enjoy 
themselves: they don’t spoil the present by 
putting on mourning for the future. But I 
sha’n’t be here next winter; it wouldn’t be 


altogether the same place to me; I must have- 


entire change. As to expense, I’ve just so 
much to live on, and I may as well live on it 
in the way I like. I don’t pretend to be 
rich ; I’m poor, in fact, but the worst policy 
in the world is to seem poor—poor in purse, 
or poor in spirit. However, that is not the 
point under discussion. I want to advise 
you to try chunge; complete change is what 
you need.” 

“That is what the doctors tell me,” said 
Mrs, Stargold, with a sigh. 

“ Sensible, decidedly,” said Miss Hawkes- 
by; “and I hope that you are going to be 
sensible, too, and follow that advice. It is 
much better than swallowing physic.” 

“T am making my preparations,” said 
Mrs, Stargold. “I am going to Middlebor- 
ough.” 

“To Middleborough!” exclaimed Miss 
Hawkesby. She was not often taken by sur- 
prise, or, at least, not often betrayed into 
any expression of surprise; but, in mention- 
ing Middleborough, Mrs. Stargold was com- 
ing near the subject that occupied her mind 
most weightily just now. “I beg your par- 
don for repeating your words so rudely; I 
was not prepared for such an announcement. 
I suppose you go to your cousin’s? Is she 


! in the way of entertaining company? I mean 
is she able to have her friends visit her? In 
old times we never asked such a question 
about people living in the country ; but times 
are changed.” 

“ No, I’m not going to my cousin’s,” said 
Mrs, Stargold. ‘She has friends with her 
every summer, I believe; but I wish to be 
quiet, I wish to get away from people; I’ve 
too much on my mind for company; so I’ve 
taken a small house in Middleborough for 
the summer.” 

“ And what good do you expect from such 
a change as that?” asked Miss Hawkesby, 
dryly. “You ought to go to the springs— 
the White Sulphur, say; it would divert you, 
and you need diversion.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Mrs, Stargold, irrita- 
bly. “I need quiet.” 

“ And you'll get it by that arrangement,” 
said Miss Hawkesby, who always spoke her 
mind, “ All alone in Middleborough—” 

“ But I sha’n’t be all alone,” interrupted 
Mrs. Stargold, with increasing impatience. 
“The Ruffners will go with me and stay with 
me.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” said Miss Hawkesby. She 
was surprised again, but not enough so to 
show it. Then, after a pause, she asked, ab- 
ruptly, “What kind of a person is your 
cousin Mrs. Basil ?” 

“Why, she is like other people, I sup- 
pose,” said Mrs. Stargold. “I haven’t seen 
her in a number of years.” 

“Then of course you can’t know much 
about her,” said Miss Hawkesby. “ Even if 
you've kept up a regular correspondence with 
her, you can’t be said to know her; for peo- 
ple generally don’t show themselves as they 
really are, in their letters.—She wrote me a 
letter, you know” (this after a pause); “‘ you 
sent it me yesterday evening.” 

“Yes; it came inclosed to me; she did 
not know your address.” 

“That’s not at all surprising, I change it 
so often,” said Miss Hawkesby, with an air 
of accounting for every thing philosophically. 
“ But the surprising thing is that she should 
write to me atall. She has some object in 
view, of course.” 

“ Indeed, Olivia, how should I know what 
she has in view?” said Mrs, Stargold, peev- 
ishly. 

“Tf you studied human nature as I do,” con- 
tinued Miss Hawkesby, who seldom thought it 
worth while to take offense at what any one 
said, or at the way in which it was said, “ you 
would understand that a woman who never 
saw me wouldn’t care to be telling me, mere- 
ly for the purpose of giving me pleasure, that 
my niece Joanna is growing to be a tall girl, 
and developing many fine traits of charac- 
ter.” And, oh, what a deal of scorn! didn’t 
it look beautiful in the contempt and anger 
of her lip ? 

“T didn’t know you had a niece Joanna,” 
said Mrs, Stargold, with faint interest. 

“ Anita’s half-sister,” explained Miss 
Hawkesby. “A regular Basil. I never saw 
the child but once. When I was on a visit 
to Eastcliffe her father brought her to see mo. 
Eastcliffe, you know, is only about thirty 
miles from Middleborough, and it is one 
place I never have desired to see again, and 











believe my niece Joanna may have had some. 
thing to do with my distaste for the place, 
She was about two years old, and she lament. 
ed incessantly for somebody she called ’Me. 
la. I was glad when she went away. A 
regular Basil. Now Anita is all Hawkesby ; 
she does not resemble me personally, but 
she is all Hawkesby. I couldn’t take both, 
so, very naturally, I took Anita. Now, there 
isa Miss Basil, a cousin of old Judge Ba. 
sil’s, who ought to be willing to do every 
thing in her power for Joanna, for the old 
judge was the best of friends to her.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know any thing about 
it, Olivia,” said Mrs. Stargold, helplessly, as 
if she feared a direct attack; for Miss 
Hawkesby, warming with her subject, had a 
threatening air. 

“ But I do, you see,” said Miss Hawkes- 
by. “People who go about the world as I 
do, are pretty sure to hear every thing about 
everybody, if they take care to keep their 
ears open and their mouths shut. Now I’ve 
heard some dark hints as to Miss Basil's 
past, and I know that she owes Judge Basil 
a debt she may be thankful enough to repay 
to his granddaughter. Mrs. Basil need not 
make it a reproach to me that Miss Basil is 
not capable of giving Joanna the highest 
polish. Dearme! Haven’t I my hands full 
with Anita? If Anita were to marry, in- 
deed—but look at the girls who marry now! 
What sort of matches do they make? Now 
I tell Anita there is no manner of sense in 
marrying a poor man.” 

“ People do often marry very recklessly,” 
said Mrs. Stargold, with a sigh; “but I 
suppose it is possible to be happy without 
money—” 

“ No, it isn’t,” said Miss Hawkesby. 

“ Wealth is a great burden,” sighed Mrs. 
Stargold. 

“You say that only because you are 
afraid of robbers,” said Miss Hawkesby. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Stargold, nervously, 
“no, no; I think not. But it is a great re 
sponsibility—when, for instance, you must 
decide who is the right person to inherit your 
wealth.” 

She looked appealingly at Miss Hawkes- 
by, as though she would fain have had her 
counsel, 

“Well, and haven’t you decided that 
point yet?” asked Miss Hawkesby, coolly. 

“No,” said Mrs. Stargold, uneasily. “I 
want light on the subject—I want light.” 

“T suppose it was to have light on the 
subject that you invited young Hendall 
here?” asked Miss Hawkesby, with a search- 
ing look. 

“Perhaps it was,” said Mrs, Stargold, 
leaning her head on her hand, and looking 
apparently through and beyond Miss Hawkes- 
by, into infinite space. “The ways of Provi- 
dence are past finding out. For more than 
a quarter of a century I have enjoyed the 
wealth that was my poor brother’s ; and how 
do I know what sore need has troubled some 
poor soul for lack of that very money?” 

“ Elizabeth !” said Miss Hawkesby, rising 
impatiently, “positively you are growing 
morbid, and the sooner you have a change, 
the better. Who has a better right to Fran- 
cis Hendall’s money than you? Weren’t you 
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his own sister? Now, don’t you be a goose 
and leave your money to some asylum or 
other. Leave it to some of your relations ; 
they are all nice people.” 

“T mean to Teave it to my relations,” 
said Mrs. Stargold, with a mysterious air. 

“That's sensible,” said Miss Hawkesby ; 
“but don’t go, now, and fancy that you need 
be making your relations rich before you die. 
Nobody will ever thank you for such stupid 
generosity as that.” 

“f must do my duty,” said Mrs. Stargold, 
plaintively. 

Miss Hawkesby stared at her. “ Your 
duty,” said she, severely, “evidently is to 
have a change as speedily as possible. When 
do you go?” 

“Not before May, I think.” 

“Don't put off going; I tell you, you 
need a change. Middleborough is a nice 
place, I’m told, and I know some people 
there: Mrs. Carl Tomkins—I met her at the 
White Sulphur summer before last — and 
Mrs. Paul Caruthers, and @ Miss Caruthers; 
{ didn’t think much of her ”—which, indeed, 
was patent enough from that withering in- 
definite article. “I met them at Sewanee 
last year.” 

Then Miss Hawkesby sat silent a few mo- 
ments, studiously contemplating Mrs. Star- 
gold. “ Elizabeth is like all old women with 
money to leave,” she said to herself. “ Partly 
she doesn’t wish any one to know what she will 
do with her property, and partly she doesn’t 
herself know what she will do with it.” 

“Well,” she said, presently, as she rose 
to go, ‘I had rather decided that Mrs. Ba- 
sil’s letter need not be answered ; but I feel 
more amiable since expressing my mind to 
you, and I think now I'll write and tell her 
that I'm glad to hear my niece Joanna is 
growing tall—I’m tall myself—and that it is 
a great satisfaction to know that she is de- 
veloping fine traits of character; but that I 
cannot help Miss Basil’s lack of polish.’ 

And she did write in just such a strain; 
but Mrs, Basil’s uneasiness had been lulled to 
rest by Arthur before this letter reached 
her, and its tone of indifference did not dis- 
turb her. She could not now be troubled 
about Joanna, and it was long before she 
thought again of writing to Miss Hawkesby. 





A PARTY OF FOUR. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ERNST ECKSTEIN. 


“« + Ryad talk such nonsense again to-day, 
my dear Otto! If you would have 

one understand you, you must express your- 
self'a little more clearly.” 

“But, my dear cousin, he—” 

“He! Who is he?” 

“No matter about his name. My only 
object in taking you into my confidence—” 

“You call this taking me into your confi- 
dence! You know that I am your friend. 
Your peculiar frame of mind astonishes me. 
What do you contemplate? Drop the mys- 
terious and tell me. You know you can 
count on my assistance, if I have it in my 
power to serve you,” 

“Assistance? No! All you do for me 
is, in case any thing should happen to me, to 





console my mother for the loss of her only 
son.” 

“ Are you mad ?” 

“Unfortunately, no! One of us must 
give way to the other: either he or I! Do 
you think a man of honor and courage can 
look calmly on and see a shameless intriguer 
rob him of his betrothed? Fate must de- 
cide between us.” 

“You are betrothed ? This is the first I 
have heard of it. And may I be allowed to 
inquire who the lady is ?” 

“So long as she is promised to another, 
her name shall not pass my lips.”’ 

“Otto, I fear you see the situation in a 
false light.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Reflect: A lady who has broken faith 
with you, who gives a rival the preference—” 

“Oh, I understand. But such is not the 
real state of the case. Were she the mis- 
tress of her own acts, the fellow's intrigues 
would have been fruitless. She is the vic- 
tim of a calculating mother, and is as unhap- 
py as Iam; but, being only a young girl, she 
must tamely and silently submit.” 

“ And who is her fiancé?” 

“T have no mind to go into particulars. 
You will, I ain sure, do what you can to con- 
sole my mother, should Fate decide against 
me.” 

“Otto, how can you talk so foolishly? 
Take a little time for reflection, I entreat!” 

“T have reflected sufficiently.” 

“ Impossible, or you would talk more sen- 
sibly. You are on the point of committing a 
great crime.” 

Otto shrugged his shoulders. 

“Indeed, the course you contemplate is 
thoroughly senseless, since it cannot prove 
other than fruitless.” 

“Fruitless ?” 

“Certainly, my dear Otto. Let us look 
at the matter dispassionately—from a practi- 
cal stand-point. If you are killed—” 

“Then this swindle called existence will 
end for good and all,” 

“Promptly but not very logically an- 
swered. I have always thought that love- 
sick souls preferred this side of the ‘ Dark 
River’ as long at least as the objects of their 
affections remained.” 

“What! Though they be forever sepa- 
rated?” 

“Tut, tut ! so talk the faint-hearted.” 

“We have done every thing in our pow- 
er.” 

“Who knows? But let us see: if you are 
killed, you will cause your friends, and above 
all your lady-love, untold grief, and will clear- 
ly fail to attain the desired end. Can you 
deny this simple truth ?” 

“T will not try to, but—” 

“ Very well. Thesis oneisadmitted. Now 
let us consider point number two. Suppose 
you kill your rival: what will be the conse- 
quence ?” 

Otto’s eyes shone with an unwonted lustre, 
and around the corners of his mouth played 
a triumphant smile. 

“What the consequence will be? If I 
kill him his presumption will be punished as 
it deserves, and the lady—” 

‘* Will never be your wife.” 





“That will remain to be seen.” 

“ Otto, do not deceive yourself. If you till 
now have not been able to accomplish what 
you so ardently desire, how can you hope, 
after a catastrophe so bloody—” 

“Oh, then I will resort to other measures, 
If the despotic mother persist in opposing 
our wishes, I will throw consideration to the 
dogs. If need be, I am determined to resort 
to abduction.” 

“That sounds romantic enough, but I 
doubt whether your lady-love will consent. 
While I have no reason to doubt that the 
lady is clever, I will venture the opinion that 
she has not sufficient energy to consent to 
your resorting to such extreme measures. 
If maternal authority has been able to make 
her accept a man she does not want, the 
dutiful child will allow herself to be still 
further tyrannized over. One does not eman- 
cipate one’s self in a night.” 

Otto looked down and kept silent. 

“Tf, however, I am in error,” continued 
his interlocutor, “why, then, I would sug- 
gest that you carry the girl off at once. 
Such a course would spare us the tragedy, 
and—who knows ?—perhaps the expense of 
burying you.” 

“A good suggestion, certainly; but, be- 
fore an opportunity to act upon it presents 
itself, she may be forced to wed. It is a 
question of only a few weeks.” 

“A few weeks! Time enough to conquer 
a kingdom. Listen! Look at me! Prom- 
ise me to wait patiently—to let things have 
their course at least a week—” 

“ Why ” 

“To please me. During that time some 
better plan than any that has thus far occurred 
to you will suggest itself. Or, better still— 
will you not take me entirely into your con- 
fidence?” 

“Ah! what would I not do, if I could 
only see—” 

“At all events it wl not injure your 
cause for us, at some convenient time, to 
thoroughly discuss it.” 

“ Certainly not, but—” 

“Tl tell you: come to me to-morrow 
between four and five o’clock, and we willsee 
further. But, till then, remember, no ‘ rash 
and bloody deeds,’ ” 

“Never fear. At half-past four, precise- 
ly, I will beat yourhouse, A propos, do you 
dance?” 

“ No.” 

“If you did, I should have begged you 
to favor me with your hand for the next set.” 

“You are very kind. Devote yourself 
rather to the young girls, and, remember, no 
more of killing. Beaucoup de plaisir et-—au 
revoir!” 

The young officer rose, kissed the lady’s 
hand, and disappeared in the crowd. 

Immediately thereafter an aged gentle- 
man, whom the lady was wont to characterize 
as the “interminable professor,” presented 
himself. He was accompanied by a gentle- 
man of a commanding figure, apparently 
about thirty years old. 

“ Allow me, madame, to introduce to you 
the son of one of my dearest friends—Dr. 
Leopold Winther, of Rodenstadt—Frau von 
Ustendorff.” 
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Louise started slightly, and her color 
heightened visibly. The young man, too, 
seemed greatly surprised. 

“Ts it possible?” he cried, bowing low. 
“ Friiulein Louise von Gerhard!” 

“ Ah! you know each other?” 

“We are from the same neighborhood, 
professor,” answered Leopold. 

“ When you spoke to me of the charming 
Frau von Ustendorff I did not dream that—” 

“ Ah, I see, I see! An unexpected ren- 
contre—quite romantic! Then you are old 
friends. Well, I will not disturb your ¢éte-d- 
téte.” 

“Oh, but you will not disturb us, pro- 
fessor.” 

“T fear I should—you will excuse me.” 

And, with a low bow, he left the two old 
acquaintances to themselves. 

Leopold was the first to break silence. 

“ Mein Friiulein—gniidige Frau, I should 
say—Heavens, how strange that sounds!” 

Louise smiled. 

“Well, when one suddenly and unexpect- 
edly meets a lady whom he has always known 
as Friulein von So-and-so, and finds her a 
Frau von So-and-so—you yourself must ad- 
mit, madame—” 

“ Bah! so goes the world, Herr—Doctor. 
You, too, have changed titles since I had the 
pleasure of seeing you.” 

“* How long is it since we met at the fan- 
ey-dress ball given by your little friend Hen- 
riette ?” 

“ Six, yes, seven years.” 

“You know that Henriette has been mar- 
ried for some years?” 

“T have supposed so. She was at that 
time betrothed. We long since ceased to 
correspond,” 

“And at that time she numbered you 
among her best friends,” 

“ Out of sight out of mind. The fault is 
hers. Is she happy with her Reinhold?” 

“ What Reinhold? She married a Berlin 
banker, and poor Reinhold, in his despair, 
went to America,” 

“ The fool!” * 

“Strange that you should lose all trace 
of the most intimate friend of your girlhood, 
and in so short a time, too!” 

“But how do you chance to know so 
much about her?” 

“My sister has always kept me advised 
of the principal events that occurred in our 
neighborhood.” 

“Oh, I see! In that case, it is strange 
that the name Ustendorff should be wholly 
unknown to you.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“No? and why not, if I may ask ?” 

“ Because she—she did not mention it, in 
obedience to my request.” 

“Worse and worse! Do you know, my 
dear doctor, that you are very, very ungal- 
lant?” 

“You misinterpret.” 

“No, no; I often used to feel that with 
me the tone of your conversation was, to say 
the least, very peculiar. You— But pardon 
me for recalling what should, perhaps, long 
since have been forgotten.” 

“Madame, indeed you wholly misunder- 
stand me.” 





“ Oh, I only jested.” 

“But your jest was deeply serious at 
bottom. You say you often felt that my 
manner toward you was peculiar—that you 
did not understand me. I, too, on my part, 
was equally incapable of accounting for your 
manner toward me.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Tf I was sometimes—involuntarily, per- 
haps—abrupt and ironical, it was because I 
—because I was convinced that you, for 
some cause or other, had taken a serious dis- 
like to me.” 

Louise’s face reddened to the temples. 

“You were in error,” she replied, fore- 
ing a faint smile. “I saw that you could 
be very agreeable when you—chose to be; 
and—” 

She hesitated. 

“ And—? Pray proceed.” 

“‘ And it angered me to see that you nev- 
er chose to be when you were with me.” 

“Madame,” said Leopold, in an earnest 
tone, “ may I be frank with you?” 

“Why not? Go on.” 

“ You are married, I am betrothed—there 
is no reason, therefore, why we should not be 
entirely unconstrained. I told you just now 
that my sister omitted mentioning you in her 
letters in obedience to my wishes.” 

“ Which seemed to me any thing but flat- 
tering.” 

“ But you were ignorant of the reason.” 

“True, and I am curious to learn it.” 

“T loved you.” 

Louise laughed. 

“Time has not changed you for the bet- 
ter, I see,” said she, “I think you expressed 
yourself once in this sense to Henriette—a 
jest which I found it hard to excuse,” 

“ But I assure you, madame—” 

“Oh, no protestations, I beg. When 
Henriette told me, she amused herself at my 
expense till I lost all patience, and became 
seriously angry with her.” 

“The little serpent! 
you?” 

“ How can you suppose I remember ?”’ 

“Tey.” 

“Oh, it does not matter now.” 

“ But it does matter. What did she say 
to you?” 

“ Well, if I remember rightly, she began 
by congratulating me on my brilliant con- 
quest. I did not understand her. ‘He has 
just confessed to me,’ she whispered, ‘He 
adores you, and is going to sing your praises, 
as Chloe, in all the magazines in the land.’ 
And then she laughed so immoderately that I 
lost all patience with her and you toc—in- 
deed, I think I wept with anger.” 

Leopold looked down for a moment, ap- 
parently absorbed in thought, then he fixed 
his eyes full upon Frau von Ustendorff and 
said: 

“That was either an unparalleled indiscre- 
tion or a willful falsehood. I took her into 
my confidence and begged her to help me— 
the little wretch !” 

“Tt is better we should talk of something 


” 


What did she tell 


else. 

“No, no! now that we are on the subject, 
I insist on convineing you. By all the gods, 
madame, I had never been before, nor have I 





been since, so much in love as I was at that 
time with you!” 

“ Tndeed ?” 

‘*Far, fur more than at present with my 
betrothed.” . 

‘“‘ Ha, that’s naive, truly. The poor girl!” 

“T simply state a fact that is easily ex- 
plained.” 

“Easily explained? Are you going to say 
something flattering ? Let me assure you in 
advance that I am very insusceptible.” 

“A comparison was far from my thought, 
madame. The Louise von Gerhard whom I 
once knew was so very different from my 
quiet little Emma, that a comparison would 
be impossible. But at thirty one loves more 
rationally than at twenty.” 

“More rationally? It was certainly very 
irrational to see any thing lovable in Lou- 
ise.” 

“ You are certainly very clever at miscon- 
structions. I mean to say that the heart, at 
thirty, is no longer capable of that glowing, 
self-forgetting, superabundant love, which 
throws gladness or gloom over life’s early 
spring.” 

“ What do you call glowing, self-forget- 
ting, superabundant ? If you truly love your 
Emma, then these three predicates are as ap- 
plicable now as when you were younger.” 

“Ido not think so. At my age, a man 
has already passed the period of sweet illu- 
sions. My blood now courses so calmly, so 
coldly if you will, through my veins, that I 
can speak of my first love as I would of any 
other episode in my past life, and I thank 
Heaven that I can.” 

Louise looked thoughtfully at the brilliant 
assemblage in the hall before her, and played 
mechanically with her ivory fan. 

“You are betrothed, you tell me,” said 
she, after a while. “ Would you think me 
inquisitive if I inquired who your fiancée is 
and what she is like ?” 

“Certainly not. She is the only daughter 
of the widowed Hofriithin Fabricius, eighteen 
years old, blond, rosy, and rather slight, 
speaks French, and plays passably well, and 
is very modest and sweet-tempered,” 

“What more could you desire ? 
me to congratulate you.” 

“Thank you. You do not know the fam- 
ily?” 

“To my regret.” 

“Tf you did, I would have inquired with 
regard to certain details. My knowledge of 
them extends little beyond knowing that 
Emma is a well-bred, lovable girl, and that 
Mamma Fabricius is a lady who—who pos- 
sesses marvelous aptitude for discharging the 
duties of mother-in-law.” 

“So little do the position and circum- 
stances of the family you are about to marry 
into concern you?” 

“ Que voulez-vous, madame? It is to-day 
just three weeks since I came here, and nine 
days that I have been betrothed—” 

“Ts your happiness so young ?”” 

“Not an kour older. At thirty, one has 
neither the time nor the inclination to spin 
love-romances. I saw my betrothed in a little 
private company; she pleased me; I seemed, 
at least, not to displease her, and I decided 
then and there—” 
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“Eh, eh! that’s what some people would 
call precipitate.” 

“In such matters, madame, I think I am 
safe in trusting to first impressions. The 
extreme mildness of Emma’s manner charmed 
me. I said to myself: ‘This innocent child 
js exactly suited to you; she will seek neither 
to tyrannize over you nor to deceive you,’ and 
then I was heartily tired of the gypsy-life I 
have led for these half-dozen years. I know 
half of Europe and a good slice of Asia and 
Africa.” 

“If I remember rightly, you are quite a 
large land-owner.” 

“Yes, but till now I have occupied my- 
self as little with the management of my 
estates as an Esquimau with esthetics. From 
the time I left home and all that was dear to 
me, I roamed restlessly from place to place, 
always with the image of a cold, ironical, and 
yet surpassingly-lovely woman in my heart. 
This phantom, that followed me from Rome 
to Cairo, from St. Petersburg to Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, from the Tagus to the Euphrates, this 
sweet, radiant phantom was you, madame.” 

“Did you penetrate as far into the interior 
as the Euphrates ? ” stammered Louise. 

“Farther. Oh, one travels fast when one 
seeks to escape from recollection. Thank 
Heaven! in course of time I became sensible 
—I forgot the lovely demon who drove me 
hence. I learned to look upon life as it is, 
and in my happier and more rational mo- 
ments I laughed at my delicious simplicity.” 

“Is—is the Euphrates a fine stream ?” 

“So—so. When I wandered up and down 
its banks, I was in no mood to enjoy or 
appreciate the beautiful. It was only six 
months after that memorable fancy - dress 
ball. The wound was still fresh, madame.” 

“You talk as though I had wronged you, 
Heaven knows, how deeply! Then your fian- 
ee’s name is Emma Fabricius? Why is she 
not here?” 

“Mamma did not think she had better 
come, She is very busy with her outfit. 
Half a dozen seamstresses surround her from 
early till late.’ 

“Is the wedding to take place so soon?” 

“In four or five weeks, I believe. Mam- 
ma Fabricius fixes the time. I have given 
her plein pouvoir.” 

“Then we shall not have the pleasure of 
seeing the gentle Emma before the wed- 
ding?” : 

“T fear not.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“She seems to interest you.” 

“Very much.” 

“Hm! I'll tell you how wecan compass 
it. Go with me to-morrow to the villa—that’s 
what Mamma Fabricius calls her modest little 
country-house,”” 

“What are you thinking of ?” 

“Of taking you to see Mamma Fabricius 
and her charming daughter.” 

“A strange proposition, truly !” 

“Strange? I don’t see that itis. We'll 
take along a duenna, if necessary.” 

“I’m duenna enough myself, but—” 

“Well, then, do me the favor—the first I 
ever asked of you.” 

“But what would the people at the villa 
“y—an entire stranger and a lady—?” 





“A stranger! I will present you as a 
friend of my boyhood, as my cousin, as my 
sister, if you like. Mamma will receive you 
with openarms, You willcompliment Emma 
on her taste in selecting ribbons and stuffs, 
and the treaty of amity will be sealed. Do 
you consent ?” 

“Well, since you insist, yes. You see 
that, despite my six-and-twenty years, I am 
still ready for a lark.” 

“ Agreed, then. I will come for you to- 
morrow at half-past nine. Nota bene. But 
how remiss I have been! I have not made a 
single inquiry after Herr von Ustendorff. I 
shall be most happy to make his acquaint- 
ance.” 

Louise hesitated a moment, and then re- 
plied : 

“ Herr von Ustendorff is dead.” 

“Dead! You are a widow?” 

“ He fell at Sadowa.” 

At this moment the professor approached, 
and the conversation very naturally took an- 
other turn. Leopold took part in it as well 
as he could; but when, after a few minutes, 
the signal was given for a polonaise, he 


bowed silently and went into the hall. But. 


in what a strange frame of mind he was! He 
sought to fix his attention on this and that, 
but all to no purpose. Ever and again he 
caught himself running off into a reverie, 
and, before he knew it, found himself lean- 
ing against a marble mantel opposite whtre 
Louise, with the professor and two or three 
other gentlemen, was engaged in an animated 
conversation, 

How lovely she was! How beautifully 
her dark-brown hair encircled her faultless 
brow! And these eyes—these soulful, be- 
witching eyes! Yes, there was the same fas- 
cinating glance that once raised such a tu- 
mult in his breast. And not one tint of the 
charm had faded—on the contrary, it seemed 
as though the flower was now but in full 
bloom. Recollection, longing, love, were 
suddenly awakened in the depth of his soul. 
And she was now freer than ever. “O Louise! 
Louise! how cruel that Fate should thus a 
second time separate us!” The ball no longer 
had any charms for him, He hastened to 
take leave of the lady of the house, and hur- 
ried out into the fresh air of a frosty March 
night. He walked slowly and thoughtfully 
through the deserted streets without pausing 
to ask which way or how far he went. Sud- 
denly some one seized him by the left shoul- 
der, 

“What the devil!’ he cried, shaking off 
the assailant. ‘“ Mind what you are about, 
my friend!” 

“T began to think you were deaf,” an- 
swered a voice, tremulous with emotion. 

“Who are you?” asked Leopold. 

“ My name is Otto von Fersen.” 

“ The name is unknown to me.” 

“T am a lieutenant of cavalry.” 

“ From an officer I should have looked for 
better manners.” 

“T adapt my manners to the people I have 
to deal with. Will you be so good as to 
listen to me ?” 

“Tt is too cool to stand still, lieutenant. 
If you have any thing to say to me, be so 
kind as to walk on with me.” 


“ You must fight me, sir.” 

“ Fight—you?” 

“Yes, fight me. I mean to kill you, sir.” 

“The devil youdo! You evidently mis- 
take me for some one else, lieutenant. But 
allow me to observe that in any event you sin 
against usage. You ought to have apprised 
me of your murderous intentions through a 
third person.” 

“Never mind, sir, what I ought to have 
done; but tell me whether you will fight 
me.” , 

“Tf I refuse, what then?” 

“Then I’ll shoot you down on the spot!” 

“One ‘if’? more. If—” ‘ 

“Sir, don’t drive me to extremities !” 

“‘ Suppose I do—what then?” 

The officer drew a revolver from his 
mantle, In an instant the stalwart Leopold 
wrested it from him and calmly put it in the 
pocket of his overcoat. 

“Send your servant for this thing to-mor- 
row, and I will return it,” said he. ‘“ Hereis 
my card. Good-night, lieutenant.” 

“Then you refuse me satisfaction ?" 

Leopold stopped. The light of a street- 
lamp fell on the young man’s pale face. The 
expression was so unhappy that it excited 
Leopold’s deepest sympathy. 

“Tell me, I beg,” said he, “ what has so 
incensed you against me? I have no recol- 
lection of ever having met you before.” 

“ You are the destroyer of my happiness, 
Is that not enough ?”’ 

“Pray look at my card. I am sure you 
mistake me for some one else.” 

“Oh, I know the accursed name! You 
are a miserable intriguer.” 

“There is certainly no danger of misun- 
derstanding you. [ will pardon your incivili- 
ty, if you will tell me, without further delay, 
how I can serve you.” 

“ By leaving the city immediately, never 
to return,” 

“T can’t do that, lieutenant,” 

“ You must!” 

“The city is large enough, I should think, 
to shelter two of the bitterest enemies,” 

“ But too small for two rivals.” 

“We are rivals? In what?” 

“Can it be possible that you don’t know?” 

“On my word, I only know that it’s bit- 
ter cold. Let’s go have a cup of coffee,” 

The fiery lieutenant looked down for a 
moment, seemingly lost in reflection, then si- 
lently followed Leopold to the nearest coffee. 
house, where the conversation was continued 
in an undertone, 

“Good Heavens, how you look!” said 
Leopold, when they were seated. 

The officer’s reply was any thing but good. 
natured ; he could not conceal his aversion 
for his interlocutor. 

“Let us talk this matter over like two 
rational beings,” said Leopold, smiling. “It 
pains me deeply to see you so unhappy, de- 
spite the recollection that you just now tried 
to blow my brains out. So young and so un- 
happy! Here, drink this glass of brandy! 
—So. And now tell me in what we are ri- 
vals ; for the life of me I can’t divine.” 

“No matter: I must nevertheless insist 
on my demand. You must either leave the 





city or you must fight.” 
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“Take another glass of brandy, lieuten- j 


ant.—Leave the city, must I? But if I tell 
you that I am on the eve of being married, 
and—” 

“That's precisely it!” stammered the 
lieutenant. ‘“ You shall not marry—at least, 
you shall not marry my Emma!” 

“Oh, ho! now it begins to dawn upon 
me! You love Fraulein Fabricius, then?” 

“ More than my life!” 

“ And does Emma know it?” 

“ Knows it, and returns my love.” 

“So, so! this is all news to me. 
you any proofs ?” 

“Proofs! Look here!” said he, produc- 
ing a photograph. 

Leopold recognized the features of his 
fiancée. On the reverse side was written, in 
a delicate hand : 

“To my dearly beloved Otto, with ten 
thousand kisses. —Ewma,” 

“Ugh! a pretty clear case. But she nev- 
er said a word to me about you.” 

“ She’s too timid.” 

“You may be right; but the mother is 
not too timid.” 

“The old tyrant! It’s all her fault. You 
are rich, while I have only a modest compe- 
tence, and then you know how to manage 
the old woman, perhaps ; I don’t, for I hate 
her!” 

Leopold took a mothent for reflection. 
The lieutenant sipped his coffee, and seemed 
somewhat more composed. 

“Then you love Friiulein Fabricius sin- 
cerely, do you?” asked Leopold. 

“With my whole heart!” protested the 
lieutenant. 

“ And you will engage to make her happy 
if I, after due deliberation—” 

“ How?” cried Otto, so loud that he was 
startled by the sound of his own voice. “Is 
it possible ? ” 

“Let me finish. You see, lieutenant, I 
am of opinion that the stupidest thing a man 


Have 


can do is to marry a woman who loves an- ’ 


other, if he knows it.” 

“On my soul, a truth that cannot be con- 
troverted |” 

‘* Would it be agreeable to you if I should 
resign my official position, vis-a-vis the gentle 
Emma, in your favor, now and here ?” 

“Unparalleled magnanimity!” cried Otto, 
quite beside himself. “ You, a man of honor 
in the highest and noblest sense of the word 
are you truly in earnest, or do you mock me?” 

“Take another glass of brandy, lieuten- 
ant.—I am truly in earnest. Emma is yours. 
In such matters I should be incapable of a 
jest.” 

“But her mother—she will never ratify 
our treaty.” 

“ Leave her to me; I trust I shall be able 
to manage her.” 

“Oh, how shall I ever be able to thank 
you? Such a sacrifice! Your magnanimity 
moves me almost to tears!” 

“Calm yourself, lieutenant. What I do 
is very natural. But now listen to what I 
have to propose.” 

“Tam all attention. Himmelschockmillio- 
nendonnerwetter ! I cannot realize it. You 
will excuse the oath, but I must give vent to 
my feelings in some way.” 





“ Ob, don’t mind me.” 

“ But your plan?” 

“ Well, to-morrow at eleven meet me un- 
der the big linden-tree near the Fabricius 
villa, and leave the rest to Fate—in other 
words, to me.” 

“T shall not fail.” 

“ And now, good-night.” 

“Good-night, my noble, my generous 
friend!” 

“ A propos, here is your revolver.” 

“You see me deeply, deeply humbled. 
Do me the favor to accept the weapon as a 
souvenir of this evening.” 

“ Thank you, I will.” 

The two men separated—Otto to dream 
of the gentle Emma; Leopold to think of the 
morrow. 


The weather could not have been more 
favorable for a drive than it was the follow- 
ing morning, and Leopold was prompt in 
keeping his appointment with Madame von 
Ustendorff. 

“ What, are you going to drive yourself?” 
she asked, in a tone of genuine surprise, 
when she saw the elegant tilbury at the 
door. 

“Certainly. Handling horses is one of 
the few things I think myself skilled in.” 

The beautiful young widow changed color 
very perceptibly, but she cleverly turned at- 
tention from herself by expressing her admi- 
ration for the beautiful roadster that pawed 
the ground in his impatience to be off. 

In five minutes they were in the open 
country, when Leopold brought his horse 
down to a slow trot. 

“A glorious morning,” said Louise. 

“The most glorious of my life,” replied 
Leopold. 

“ How beautiful is the deep green of the 
meadows!” 

“And the lovely red of my companion’s 
cheeks!” 

“ None of that, doctor—please.” 

“Pardon me, madame, for thinking so 
loud.” 

“Think of something else. What a love- 
ly view we have of the old castle yonder from 
this point!” 

“Tt reminds me of the old castle near 
D——. Do you remember how the count 
locked us all in the chapel, where we were 
compelled to remain for two whole hours? 
Who all was there, in that party? There were 
you, Henriette, poor Reinhold, whom she af- 
terward jilted, my sister, and two or three 
others. Oh, those were the happiest hours 
of my life! Icould have fallen at your feet 
and worshiped you.” 

“If my memory serves me, we talked of 
very indifferent things.” 

“ Ah, Louise, my mind was not on what I 
was saying. I thought of nothing but you— 
saw nothing but your glorious eyes. For an 
hour I thought you were not wholly indiffer- 
ent to me. Then came the bitter, bitter re- 
ality. During all the rest of the day you did 
not deign even to look at me, but jested so 
gayly and laughed so immoderately with that 
disagreeable, stupid Von Serbingen—” 

“T never thought Herr von Serbingen any 
more agreeable than other people did.” 








“How? Everybody supposed you did,” 

“ Appearances are often deceptive,” 

“ But I cannot understand—” 

“You are a bad psychologist, my dear 
doctor. We can now be frank with each 
other. I was prompted to favor Serbingen 
by caprice—just to show you that I was in. 
different to your homage.” 

“But, in Heaven’s name, madame, what 
had I done to make you dislike meso? It 
was not till I became thoroughly convinced 
that all my endeavors would be fruitless—not 
till Henriette told me you had a deep-seated 
aversion for me—” 

“What! Did she tell you that? The 
little liar!” 

“Louise! is it possible? Were we both 
deceived? Then you never disliked me?” 

“T told you last evening that you were in 
error. On the contrary, at first I had a 
greater liking for you than I was willing to 
confess. It was not till Henriette assured 
me—” 

“ The little traitress! The perfidious lit- 
tle wretch! She willfully destroyed the hap. 
piness of my life. O Louise! why must I lose 
you before you were mine?” 

“ For Heaven’s sake! You will make me 
regret that I accepted your invitation.” 

“O Louise, I love you, if possible, more 
than ever!” 

“Do you want to make me jump out?” 

“ Let me look in your eyes.” 

“ Look in the eyes of your Emma.” 

“Listen to me. I have long been re 
signed to my fate—to most things I am com- 
paratively indifferent ; but I have one bur- 
ing desire. Will you gratify it?” 

“ What is it?” 

“T would look into your very soul. 
you love your husband?” 

“ What a question!” 

“ You will not answer me?” 

“T respected him—I—I—yes, I liked him 
exceedingly.” 

“ Did you love him?” 

“Love him? Yes. I loved him as—as 
you love your Emma.” 

“Oh, how I thank you for this confes- 
sion! Further: If I had sued for your hand 
at the same time he did—” 

“No more, doctor, I beg.” 

“ Would you have accepted him in pref- 
erence to me?” 

“T cannot listen to such a question.” 

“ Will you answer me?” 

“ No ! ” 

“T conjure you by all the tears I have 
shed on your account to tell me which you 
would have chosen !” 

“T have already told you that I did not 
love Herr von Ustendorff with that all-ab- 
sorbing love of which you speak.” 

“0 Louise, you give me new life! Now 
one thing more, and you will make me the 
happiest of mortals. Say that you could love 
me, and that you will be mine!” 

“ Are you mad?” 

“ Louise, I never did nor can I ever love 
any one but you!” he cried, and clasped her 
round the waist. 

“If you seek to be revenged, you have 
attained your object. Your mockery wounds 
more deeply than I can tell you.” 
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She covered her face with her hands and 
wept bitterly. 

“Listen tome. Will you drive me from 
you a second time? I love you, and you 
alone.” 

“T have not deserved this,” she sobbed. 
“Take me home!” 

“Not yet. Dry your eyes, and know that 
since last evening Emma is the betrothed of 
another. Me she never loved. She is as 
happy as I am. And now be calm and ra- 
tional, and tell me if you will consent to re- 
pair the errors of the past. Will you be my 
loving and beloved wife?” : 

The tilbury entered a little wood. The 
horse kept the road without the guidance of 
his master. Right and left towered silent 
old firs, and Louise laid her head trusting- 
ly against the breast of her first and only 
love. 

Meanwhile, the hot - headed lieutenant 
waited under the big linden. He wus at the 
appointed place an hour ahead of time. Af- 
ter walking restlessly to and fro for what 
seemed to him an age, he looked at his watch 
and murmured : 

“A quarter after ten. Three-quarters of 
an hour more, even if he is punctual,” 

His monologue was interrupted by the 
sound of an approaching vehicle. He hast- 
ened to the road, and behold! there was his 
generous friend of the previous evening with 
his cousin Louise at his side. What aston- 
ished him, however, more than this téte-ad-1éte 
in a tilbury, was the fact that at this moment 
they turned round ; evidently having sudden- 
ly decided to return to town. This, as can 
be easily imagined, was in obedience to Lou- 
ise’s wishes. 

The lieutenant lost no time, but rushed 
into the middle of the road, and cried out at 
the top of his voice : 

“Louise! Cousin Louise! Hold! Doc- 
tor! Hold on!” 

Leopold and Louise looked around with 
evident surprise. 

“Why, there is Cousin Otto!” cried the 
latter. 

“Your cousin ? ”” 

“Turn round! turn round! Where are 
you going?” cried the lieutenant, at the very 
top of his voice. 

“Well, let’s turn round. I am curious to 
hear what he has to say to us,” said Louise. 

As yet Leopold had found no time to 
tell Louise of his last night’s adventure. He 
now took in the situation in all its details at 
aglance. His plans assumed form and shape 
with equal celerity. Louise being the lieu- 
tenant’s cousin, her presence at the Fabricius 
Villa could not be looked upon as being ex- 
traordinary. Besides, he believed he pos- 
sessed sufficient presence of mind and tact 
to be equal to every situation that could 
arise, The idea of presenting his own and 
Emma’s fiancé to Mamma Fabricius, at the 
Same time, had something in it so piquant 
that he determined to use all his powers of 
Persuasion to induce Louise to second his 
plan, 

At first he introduced the two cousins to 
each other in this wise: 

“ Lieutenant, I have the honor of present- 





ing you to my betrothed, Frau Louise von 
Ustendorff, née Gerhard.—My love, allow me 
to make you acquainted with the future hus- 
band of my Emma—the happiest man alive, 
with one exception.” 

Here some minutes were given to ques- 
tions and explanations. Louise reproached 
her cousin fur attempting to carry out his 
murderous designs on the very same evening 
he had promised her to act like a man of 
sense for a week at least. Otto pleaded the 
happy results of his hot-headed folly. After 
congratulating one another over and again, 
came finally the unavoidable “ What now ?” 

Leopold immediately unfolded his plan 
with all the rhetoric at his command, and an- 
swered Louise’s objections with so much suc- 
cess, that she finally yielded. Otto was all 
“fire and flame” for Leopold’s project as 
soon as it was proposed, so they now pre- 
pared for the attack. Louise shook her 
handsome head as a last expression of her 
disapproval, and then, the lieutenant having 
found an uncomfortable seat in the tilbury, 
they drove at a sharp trot for the villa, which 
was but a short distance farther on. 

“Have you the photograph with you?” 
Leopold asked Otto, as they alighted. 

“ What, Emma’s?” 

“The one with the ten thousand kisses on 
the back, and, I have no doubt, an equal 
number on the face.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Will you let me take it for a little 
while?” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“ New, then, forward!” 

Madame Fabricius was not a little sur- 
prised when the maid announced the three 
callers, and she seemed little less than stu- 
pefied when she saw the lieutenant, whom for 
the last four weeks she had persistently re- 
fused to admit. 

“T have taken the liberty to bring some 
relations with me,” said Leopold. 

“They are very welcome, Pray be seat- 
ed,” replied Mamma Fabricius. 

Louise and Otto accepted this invitation 
with an alacrity that intimated clearly enough 
that they did not feel altogether comfortable, 
and hoped to find relief in a change of post- 
ure. The lieutenant’s heart beat most. in- 
subordinately, and all of Louise’s accustomed 
self-possession seemed to have left her. 

“ And Emma?” asked Leopold. 

Otto started as though a pin had been 
stuck into him. 

“Oh, Emma is very busy,” replied Ma- 
dame Fabricius, with a smile. 

“ Ay, ay, with her outfit; but nevertheless 
she will honor us for a few minutes, I trust.” 

Madame Fabricius rang. 

“* Annette,” said she to the maid who an- 
swered the bell, “ say to Fraulein Emma that 
Dr. Winther is here.” 

“ Meanwhile allow me to present my rela- 
tions. Frau von Ustendorff.” 

The two ladies bowed. 

“ Lieutenant von—von—parbleu, my dear 
Otto, but your name is very hard to pro- 
nounce.” 

“T already have the honor,” said Ma- 
dame Fabricius, in a freezing tone. 

“ Ah, tant mieux, tant mieux !” 





At this moment the door opened and Em- 
ma entered the room. She wore a lovely, 
bright-colored morning-dress, but her cheeks 
were pale, Her handsome though rather ex- 
pressionless blue eyes seemed to tell of some 
secret sorrow, 

When she saw the lieutenant she started 
visibly, and, if possible, became still more 
colorless. Otto, too, trembled to the very 
point of his sword. 

Leopold hastened toward the hesitating 
girl and kissed her hand in a deferential man- 
ner; then he led her to the centre of the 
room, drew the photograph he had borrowed 
from Otto from his pocket and read : 

“*To my dearly-beloved Otto, with ten 
thousand kisses,—Emma,’ ” 

The poor girl cried out as though she had 
received a dagger-thrust. 

“ What does that mean ?” asked Madame 
Fabricius ; and the old lady’s eyes looked as 
though they would leave their sockets. 

“That means that Otto is beloved by 
Emma, who gives him ten thousand kisses. 
It’s very clear, it seems to me.” 

“ Are you mad, my dear doctor?” 

“T don’t think I am. My name is Leo- 
pold. Otto, the dearly-beloved, sits over 
there, trembling more than he would, I am 
sure, if he were about to lead a forlorn-hope.” 

“ But, in Heaven’s name—” 

“ Listen to me calmly, my dear madame. 
Friulein Emma is one of the most charming 
girls in the world; indeed, with perhaps a 
single exception, there is not a woman in the 
whole German Empire who would make me a 
more lovely bride, were it not for one unpar- 
donable requisite—” 

“ Sir ! »”» 

“An unpardonable requisite, I say—her 
heart belongs to another.” 

‘Who says so? Who says her affections 
are another’s ?”’ 

It was now the lieutenant’s turn to speak, 

“OQ madame!” he sighed from the depth 
of his bosom, “ do not refuse your consent to 
our union. Emma loves meas I love her— 
devotedly, passionately. It was obedience 
to the wishes of a beloved mother only that 
ever induced her—” 

“Oh, what’s the use of making so many 
words about it ?”’ interrupted Leopold.—* You 
understand, madame, that I relinquish all my 
rights to the hand of your daughter—that is, 
if I can relinquish what I have never had. 
Her real fiancé stands there.—Friulein Em- 
ma, come here, please—you, too, lieutenant. 
Madame Fabricius consents with pleasure to 
your union. Give me your hands.” 

As he was about to place Emma’s hand in 
the lieutenant’s, the astonished and infuriated 
mamma sprang between them. 

“Stand back!” she cried. “I will dis- 
pose of the hand of my daughter, not you, 
sir!” 

“ My dear madame, what’s done cannot be 
undone. And then think of the consequences ! 
An abandoned daughter, abandoned three 
weeks before the time set for the wedding! 
What would people say? The world would 
be ignorant of the reason? And then the 
outfit that has cost so much money and labor. 
Shall it all be thrown away? Other suitors 
will present themselves, you will answer. 
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That is possible ; but then I am sure Fraulein 
Emma would rather die than consent, a sec- 
ond time, to marry one whom her heart had 
not chosen, And what fault have you to find 
with the lieutenant here? He not only loves 
your daughter devotedly, madly, but he en- 
tertains for you a respect and a veneration 
which, under the circumstances, are very re- 
markable. Not a word of complaint or re- 
proach has passed his lips. You will have 
in him one of the most devoted of sons, Can 
a woman of your intelligence and strength 
of character—a woman in whom genuine 
dignity is united with such gentleness—refuse 
her consent, when the happiness of two inno- 
cent young people, the honor of your family, 
and the interests of justice, are at stake ?” 

It began to dawn upon Mamma Fabricius 
that she was defeated. A moment given to 
reflection convinced her that the wisest thing 
to do was to put a good face on what seemed 
to her a bad business. Forcing her broadest 
smile into her hard features, and her kind- 
liest tone into her unsympathetic voice, she 
asked : 

“Are you, then, really so very fond of 
each other, my children ?”’ 

“Yes, mamma,” murmured the gentle 
Emma. 

“ Well, then, have your own way! I see 
it’s useless to contend against the intrigues 
of youth.” 

“Bravo! Two pearls in one net! This 
is the happiest day of my life!” cried Leo- 
pold. 

“T do not understand you, my dear doc- 
tor,” replied Madame Fabricius, drawing her- 
self up to her maximum height. 

“ Allow us to remain to luncheon, madame, 
and you shall be made acquainted with every 
detail.” 

Before her guests took leave, Madame Fa- 
bricius became doubly convinced that the de- 
sires of young hearts are not easily thwarted 
by the projects of old heads. 





POSSIBLE UTOPIAS. 


HAT would be a desirable Utopia, where 

one could remember at the proper time 

and place the good things which occur to the 

mind after the time of saying them has 
passed. 

The French sum up this species of re- 
gret by the happy phrase, “L’esprit d’esca- 
lier” —the wit of the staircase—the thoughts 
which come to you as you are going up for 
your hat and coat, and which you wish had 
come to you before. The puns which we 
have not made, the happy historical allusions 
which we have not remembered, the felicitous 
retorts which we have not fired off, but which 
come afterward to haunt us, are among the 
severe pin-pricks which will always belong to 
our imperfect humanity. 

There are a happy few who can always 
command their wits. Their minds are obedi- 
ent handmaidens who bring them every thing 
they want, and these fortunate, quick-witted 
people are so by a gift of Nature; it cannot 
be acquired. People of the most solid knowl- 
edge are not the ones who are most apt to 
bring it forth at a moment’s warning. They 





are like those heavy, well-organized English 
households where the footman is summoned 
to tell the butler to mention to the house- 
keeper that the key to the blue-room is want- 
ed, and she will please search among her 
bunches for it. The quick-witted have the 
blue-room unlocked and all its treasures dis- 
played before the key is missed or asked 
for. 

A certain learned man in England, on 
being congratulated on his talent for small 
talk, said: “It has cost me more effort and 
study to achieve small talk than to conquer 
the higher mathematics, but I felt the des- 
perate want of it, and went at it as a study.” 
He was fortunate to have been able to con- 
quer it. 

Theodore Hook was an instance of the 
power of readiness. He had the talent of an 
improvisatore, and could make verses to or- 
der, and was of course a very original wit ; 
but it was all owing to the instantaneous 
action of his mind. Once he was asked what 
was the chief objection to dining alone. 

“ Why, the bottle comes round too often, 
I suppose,” said he. 

Again, on being told that he must write 
something for the Englishman on the death of 
the King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands, 
he immediately wrote : 


“* Waiter! two Sandwiches,’ said Death, 
And their wild majesties resigned their breath.” 


Imagine the whirl of images which must 
have rushed through his brain before he got 
to that idea! The whole Pacific ; those lone- 
ly islands ; the dusky monarch and his bride ; 
the royal savage pageantry of an island fu- 
neral, with its palm-branches and monotonous 
chants; the half-naked tropical inhabitants 
meeting death, as savages always do, with 
superstitious dread and unlawful rites; the 
sea, making a dirge on the shelly shore of 
Honolulu—all was quickly contrasted with 
the trig serving-man in a London chop-house, 
and the king of terrors transformed into a 
customer, of sober British mien, who demands 
the conventional sandwich! It is the per- 
fection of wit, the height of contrast, “ the 
sudden juxtaposition of contradictory ideas,” 
as Dr. Johnson defines it. 

The late John Van Buren, one of the wit- 
tiest of men, had this very ready response. 
He was master of repartee. Once, in making 
a speech, he drew a picture of the evil effects 
of a certain measure, which. would be sure 
to defeat the candidate. 

Some antagonistic politician who was 
listening said, “‘ Who did that in 1848 ?” 

John Van Buren remembered instantane- 
ously that his illustrious father had done 
that very thing, but his quick wit saved him. 

“T don’t remember the gentleman’s 
name,” said he, “ but I think it lost him his 
election !” 

A splendid piece of memory like this 
—being able to forget one’s own father’s 
name—was not to be ignored. The crowd 
laughed and applauded such wonderful read- 
iness. 

A gentleman in Boston, on being asked at 
the Parker House, after the Maine liquor-law 
was enforced, and the persons who wished 
for brandy-and-water were obliged to go to a 





back-room in the fourth story to obtain it, 
what could be said toa traveler—say a man 
from Chicago or St. Louis—who wanted a 
drink, at this absurd and unpopular arrange. 
ment, immediately responded : 

“You might say to him what the Abbé 
Edgeworth said to Louis XVI. at the foot of 
the scaffold, ‘ Fils de St.-Louis, montez en 
haut!’” Here was another magnificent in- 
stance of the contrariety of images: any thing 
so remote as the Parker House and the 
Place Royale, the learned, pious abbé and the 
“ gentlemanly clerk,” not to speak of the un. 
likeness of the dusty, thirsty traveler from 
St. Louis, Missouri, to the royal Louis who 
was going so bravely to his miserable fate, 
can scarcely be imagined. It was too good 
to be immediately appreciated. It takes a 
long process of reasoning in an ordinary 
mind to follow the lightning-flash of quick 
wit which flew through this unusually brill- 
iant brain, producing such a series of pict- 
ures. 

Accident sometimes brings about a very 
good and unusual pun. A lady was sitting 
in a drawing-room playing with a kitten; a 
gentleman entered with a print of Correg- 
gio’s picture of the “Magdalen with the 
Skull.” The lady said: 

“See, she has the same attitude as my 
kitten.” 

“Yes,” said he, “and, like her, she is 
thinking over her fore-paws” ( fauz-pas). 
Here was a remarkable piece of good luck 
in the possibility of bringing a kitten and 
the Magdalen into juxtaposition. 

Another bit of quick wit occurred ata 
New York dinner-party (where many good 
things are struck off in the electric air of 
luxury, excitement, flowers, music, fair wom- 
en, and good wine), where some one spoke of 
a very large and powerful man, who had 
crooked legs. “ But his head,” said she, “and 
his figure, otherwise, are after the antique.” 
“ Probably after the Farnese Hercules,” said 
a listener. 

This is quite as good as the story of Ma- 
dame de Staél’s large feet. She went toa 
fancy ball as Minerva. 

“ How shall you know your goddess?” 
said one of her admirers to another. 

“Par le pied-de-Staél,” was the ready 
response. This is another piece of good 
luck, for, had she gone otherwise than as 4 
goddess, she would not have needed a pedes- 
tal. 

After General Scott’s famous “ plate of 
soup,” some wit dubbed him “ Marshal Tu- 
reen.” 

One witticism often brings on another. 
When a famous and very obnoxious criminal 
was being executed, or had just been exe- 
cuted, in New York, a gentleman quoted 
Charles Lamb’s witty letter to a friend, @ 
propos of just such another event. 

“ Now, he has about reached Sirius,” 
Lamb says, in the imagined flight of the cul- 
prit’s soul. 

“ Yes,” said another, “and he had better 
stop there to get accustomed to the country 
and the climate.” 

Allusions to hot climates and the inferno 
are very common in American wit, and often 
vulgar and profane, One gentleman, who 
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bated cold weather, made a contrary applica- 
tion of this familiar joke. “It is one of the 
many inducements to lead a bad life,” said 
be, “that the dreadful place is always so 
comfortably heated.” 

This ready wit, this quick action of the 
prain, is also repeated in that more useful 
and uncommon gift of being able to remem- 
ber a date, a poetical quotation, or a conver- 
sation, when you wish to. Some people can 
quote so well and so readily, that it is as good 
as original wit. Many familiar lines of poetry 
can be thus pressed into new and witty use; 
as, when some artists and architects were 
talking together about their orders, and one 
of the latter said he had an order for one 
chureh, but he wished he had éwo, an artist 
quickly answered, ‘‘Insatiate architect, will 
pot one suffice ?’’—the use of “architect” 
for “archer” being near enough to euphony 
if quickly spoken. 

But this ready wit is not the property of 
us all; if it were, every dinner-party would 
bea Utopia, every lonely country-house would 
become a charming theatre, in which comedy 
of the highest order would be constantly en- 
acted ; ennui would entirely cease ; a rainy day 
would not be dreaded. Happy was that Lon- 
don gentleman into whose house Theodore 
Hook intruded with Mr. Terry, on a wager, 
and, after dining and making the company 
ache with laughter, sat down and sang an 
improvised song, ending with the words— 

“ We are very much pleased with our fare, 

Your cellar is as good as your cook ; 
My friend is Mr. Terry, the player, 
And I’m Mr. Theodore Hook.” 
How gladly should we welcome such an in- 
trusion ! 

That would be a Utopia -where there should 
be no more argument on the “ Man in the 
Tron Mask ;"’ the authorship of Junius; the 
Roger-Tichborne case; the Beecher - Tilton 
trial; or whether there are more leaves on 
the trees this summer than there were last; 
whether it is warmer, colder, or wetter, or 
drier, than it was last summer; no more ar- 
guments (with attempts to convince) on the 
subjects of religion, politics, beauty, the arts, 
or the “ character of the late Horace Gree- 
ley.” 

No one is ever convinced by argument, as 
it is usually conducted, but every one rises 
after a wordy battle much more convinced 
of his own opinion. Arguments on the pro- 
priety of certain phrases, the use of words, 
the propounding of certain revolutions in 
well-established customs, leading to angry 
debate, are very tiresome. So long.as such 
discussions merely lead to short conversa- 
tions, they are amusing; so long as they are 
treated dispassionately, they are useful; but 
the moment they become long, angry dis- 
putes, as argument among the illogical is apt 
to do, they are tedious. It is no Utopia to 
live with two such disputants, or with one or 
many. Some hungry argufiers snap you up 
if you advance an opinion, as a dog does a 
bone. “TI defy you to prove this,” says one, 
and you are launched on an argument. “The 
allegation is false and the allegator knows 
i,” said one such conversational shark. “I 
did not know that alligators knew any thing,” 
said his Opponent. 





There is another Utopia which many peo- 
ple sigh for and never attain, and that is— 
the power to express their feelings. There 
are certain natures shut up in an iron case 
of reserve; an icy chill seems to surround 
them; the more they feel the less they can 
say; such people are very much to be pitied. 
One lady complained that all her life she was 
surrounded by a shroud of reserve which she 
could not break, and which she must always 
wear, whether she liked it or not. Coleridge 
refers to this sort of mind in his striking 
verse : 

“* A grief without a pang, void, dark, aud drear, 
A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 


Which finds no natural outlet of relief, 
In word, or sigh, or tear!”’ 


How many a person has gone through life 
sealed up in such a terrible coffin as this! 
It is a living death, the most dreadful form 
of being buried alive. 

Then, again, another Utopia to be sighed 
for is that reasonable atmosphere in which 
people do not express their feelings too much ; 
the “very gushing” are to be avoided. Peo- 
ple whose hearts are on their sleeve, who 
have a universal need of a confidant, are 
very tiresome. Very few of our emotions are 
so dignified and graceful as to deserve univer- 
sal airing. We always like those people whose 
eyes fill with tears at the sound of martial 
music, or at the recital of some deed of unu- 
sual self-sacrifice or generosity ; we love the 
music of a voice that breaks in reading an 
unexpectedly good line of poetry; we like to 
see the cheek blush with a generous emotion: 
but these things must be very spontaneous, 
and instantly repressed as manifestations, or 
we grow suspicious of them. 

That would be a Utopia, indeed, where 
one never had to ask for money ; not to have 
to beg for charitable purposes ; not to have 
to demand of an already depleted exchequer 
the necessary medium for paying a bill! It 
is a very astonishing, and it would seem to be 
unnecessary, cruelty to the human race that 
so much more money is always needed than 
is ever forthcoming. 

Another Utopia would be a world in which 
a man’s occupation did not affect in any way 
his social position. We talk a great deal of 
nonsense on this subject ; we quote the 


“Rank is but the guineas’ stamp, 
The man’s the man for a’ that,” 


with a genuine Scottish accent and a great 
air of believing it ; but we do not. We are all 
under the slavery of old ideas on this subject, 
and respect certain trades and guilds more 


than we do other trades and guilds. It is 
not long since the trade of literature was 
among the ignoble trades, and meant Grub 
Street, and all that sort of thing. It has 
risen within a few years to its present proud 
and honorable position ; but we are still very 
suspicious and very snobbish about other 
equally honorable professions. 

All tasks, all professions, are honorable, 
so long as they are virtuously and honestly 
pursued, so we say; but so we do not act. 
That remains among the possible Utopias, 
when we shall live up to our ideas on this 
subject. 

The long-sought-for and never-reached 





Utopia of a good climate remains as yet un- 
conquered. Our American climate is a thing 
to be wondered at as a possible place for hu- 
man beings to live in: its sudden changes, 
its almost fatal cold, its unendurable heat, its 
dryness at times, making the skin crack; its 
highly-charged electricity, the enormous pre- 
ponderance of oxygen, rendering the most 
nervous, irritable, and go-ahead people in the 
world subject beyond all other nations to 
neuralgic, rheumatic, and nervous diseases, 
giving birth to one distressing malady not 
known to other nations, the “rose cold,” or 
‘peach catarrh,”’ whose miraculous periodici- 
ty and unexampled sufferings entirely baffle: 
the whole medical learning of the universe— 
such are some of the features of an American 
climate, making it very far from Utopia. 

The English climate is said to be depress- 
ing, inclining one to that disease known as 
the “ dismal dumps,”’ but it is far better than 
ours, as witness the contented, rosy faces of 
the average English person as compared with 
our knitted brows and anxious, unhappy faces, 
as a race. 

Therefore the Utopia, for all men would be 
that power to travel which would enable eve- 
ry man to find his own climate. There is a 
climate somewhere for all of us. Some find 
it at Nice, some at Baden-Baden. Some love 
the sea, others hug the mountains ; but by a 
certain sarcasm of Destiny those who love the 
sea are obliged to live in the mountains, and 
those who sigh for the mountains are chained 
to the oar, and must live near the sea. The 
most perfect climate for all would seem to be 
that soft, mild coolness of Switzerland, where 
the glaciers temper the summer heats, but do 
not keep the flowers from blossoming at their 
very feet. Northern Italy has a very lovely 
climate. That of Rome is seductive, yet dan- 
gerous. Our American June, and September, 
and October, are very Utopian, but there we 
stop. Nothingcan safely be predicted of the 
other months, except change and direful dis- 
appointment, although we occasionally have 
a better and a nobler sky than we had hoped 
for, and perhaps deserved. 

That would, again, be a long-dreamed-of 
and deferred Utopia wherein we should learn 
how to educate the young of our human race 
to the best advantage. We think, we work, 
we aim at great things, in this particular; 
but how few happy, and useful, and well-edu- 
cated people we produce! There are no col- 
leges, no schools, to which we can send a boy 
with the certainty that we are doing the best 
thing for those faculties which have been 
sent to him. Nay, worse, we make dreadful 
mistakes. We take a blank sheet of paper, 
and we fill it with certain characters. The 
result, we hope, will be good ; but very often 
we read wretch, scoundrel, thief, murderer, 
where we had written Christian, hero, saint, 
and warrior. Again, we may not turn out 
the criminal, but we may make a crippled 
nonentity, which is almost as bad, because 
we have not understood the boy. To be sure, 
we have to contend with that greatest of all 
mysteries, original sin; but our own mistakes 
are dreadful. The greatest failures of the 
human race are the failure to preserve peace 
on earth; the awkward, and expensive, and 
wasteful business of war, as a means of set- 
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tling vexed questions; and that other and 
perhaps radical failure in not yet having 
learned how to take care of and rear our 
children, not to have learned the great se- 
crets of education. 

It may be, it probably is, reserved for a 
higher period of our development, a possible 
Utopia which we may expect several years— 
say centuries—hence, this knowledge of how 
to keep the peace among nations, and how to 
educate our young, so that there shall be no 
failures. 

That would be a desirable Utopia where 
good cookery prevailed. Imagine a journey 
through America, and a possibility of stop- 
ping always at a Massasoit House! A lovely 
Utopian beefsteak, with all its natural juices 
preserved by being broiled over a wood-fire, 
pitchers of genuine cream, bread which has 
the lightness and whiteness of a summer 
cloud, and coffee of the clearness of wine— 
such should be your inevitable good fortune. 
The frying-pan, that dreadful underminer of 
our national good temper, should be sent to 
Nuremberg to be hung up with the instru- 
ments of torture used in the dark ages; and 
we should afterward travel through a land- 
scape in which there were no rough spots, on 
railroad-cars which never met with an acci- 
dent or admitted any dust, to reach one of 
these hotels in Utopia, where there were nev- 
er any indifferent beds or any bad cookery. 
Such, and really better than all this imagina- 
tion, are the hotels in Switzerland ; beautiful- 
ly ornamented with flowers in the court-yards, 
well conducted, and with admirable service, 
they are as well worth going to visit for a long- 
suffering American as are the picturesque 
views —the dashing water -falls, the snowy 
mountains, and the silent glaciers. Such ho- 
tels are to be found in England; and the 
beautiful Lake Derwentwater, in the lake 
district, where Wordsworth, and Southey, 
and De Quincey, made Nature doubly famous, 
is blessed with sucha one. It is at Keswick, 
and has, besides good cookery, a pretty and 
well-mannered landlady, who helps you out 
of your carriage with her own neat hand. 

France ia the land of good cookery. It is 
astonishing why the dark-eyed Celts should 
be such good cooks, and the blue-eyed Sax- 
ons not. The Italians, too, are admirable 
cooks. In all the world there is not such a 
nest of gifted mortals who can cook as those 
peasants about the little lake of Orta, near 
Maggiore, in Northern Italy. They go all 
over Europe, and are highly prized even in 
the cafés of Paris. The successful family 
of the Delmonicos come from some place 
near Orta, on the Italian side of the Alps. 
They have contributed not a little to our pos- 
sible Utopia by their faultless cooking and 
the admirably-managed restaurants which 
bear their name. 

Nor must the colored race be forgotten. 
They are great natural cooks. A sense of 
flavor seems to exist in them which is like a 
talent for music. Perhaps it exists with col- 
or. While the blue-eyed Goths were engaged 
in conquering the world, and by their feats 
of arms gaining an appetite, the softer and 
darker children of the sun (that great cook- 
ing-stove for the fruits and grains) were calm- 
ly getting dinner and were creating dishes 





which should tempt an appetite which need- 
ed an impetus. The hungry Goth could eat 
raw meat, or at least endure it after smoking 
it over his camp-fire, with his spear for a 
spit. The softer Italian or Frenchman whom 
he conquered needed the refinements of the 
paté de foie gras, or the filet de beuf aux cham- 
pignons, or the chour-fleurs au parmesan, to 
tempt his less Gothic digestion. 

Those gods of the north, Thor with his 
hammer, or even the Norse maiden, would 
have failed to appreciate these nicer distinc- 
tions. Cookery improves as it gets nearer 
the sun. 

Finally and lastly, a Utopia remains to 
be dreamed of in which there will not be too 
much thumping on piano-fortes by inexperi- 
enced hands, not too much tooting on trom- 
bones or blowing of flutes by those who are 
achieving those instruments. Oh, the suffer- 
ings of the slave Fine Zar in this world of 
discord! What a ceaseless vigil he keeps 
up! He never rests, even in sleep. The eye 
is closed, the busy brain sleeps, but this war- 
der on the watch-tower is always awake. He 
hears the stealthy step of the burglar, he 
hears the hand trifling with the key, he hears 
the watch tick. He never rests; and, in a 
crowded city, what a suffering martyrdom is 
his! Every hand-organ, every rattling cart, 
every dismal church-bell, adds to his trou- 
ble. The nose is as great a tyrant as Helio- 
gabalus, and will only sniff when it pleases, 
but the delicate ear works all the time. Even 
in the country the birds begin at four o’clock 
to twitter for his edification, and there, too, 
he must attend to that practising upon un- 
known horns and pipes which forms the rec- 
reation of rustic Strephons and Philanders. 
The bagpipe, dreadful creation of Scotch soli- 
tudes, miserable successor of Pan’s pipes, 
imprisoned zephyrs protesting against their 
homely dungeon—this is added to the suffer- 
ing of Fine Ear in the country. 

Only in Venice, sweetest daughter of 
quiet and silence, can he rest. There, on 
soft waters, does the noiseless gendola con- 
vey you to your destination without a sound 
save the musical dip of an oar. There can 
Fine Ear take a short and delightful rest. 
This practising on musical instruments in 
colleges and boarding-houses, and in hotels, 
should be put a stop to. The sufferings of a 
patient student in a close college-room, with 
a trombone over his head, are fearful. He is 
tempted to paraphrase Madame Roland and 
say: 

“O Music, what crimes are committed in thy 
name!” 


One can almost imagine that Collins thought 
of this side of human misery when he wrote 
his “Ode to the Passions.” 

The possible Utopia, then, is a place in- 
habited by people of infinite wit, good tem- 
per, and a disposition to agree with the last 
speaker, supposing that person to be your- 
self. The Utopian House must be large and 
well ventilated, furnished with simplicity and 
excellent taste; your income must be just a 
little more than you can spend, and no one 
must, on any account, practise on musical in- 
struments in your hearing. You must travel 
until you find a perfect climate, one where 





you can breathe and sleep well, and on no 
account have any thing to annoy or trouble 
you. 

You must be surrounded with cheerfyl 
companions, and, above all, must have a good 
cook. You must, it is presumable, be a very 
agreeable person yourself, else these wits, 
and good cooks, and thoughtful, considerate 
people, will not seek your company; and, 
having achieved all this, may you enjoy a long 


life in your possible Utopia. 
M. E. W. §. 





A SHORT STUDY OF THE 
MYSTERIES. 


UNNING over the July numbers of Ap. 
PLETONS’ JOURNAL recently, I fell upon 
certain editorial comments on an article of 
mine entitled “The Strangest Things in 
Life,” and then turned back and read the ar- 
ticle itself, by way of coming to some con- 
clusion as totheir justice. Through an error 
of my own, overlooked in reading and cor- 
recting the manuscript, and again overlooked 
in reading the proof-sheets, I find that the final 
sentence of the article is a little misleading 
as to the actual position I intended to take, 
and as to my real opinions on the important 
question discussed. The sentence, commen- 
cing, “The day has come to stop babbling 
about nervous centres,” and going on to urge 
a more thorough study of the internal culture 
and forces of nervous tissue, is defective in 
this: that the word ezclusively should have 
followed the word babbling. What! intended 
to urge was that study of the nervous centres 
was only competent to the explanation of the 
modes under which nervous influence op- 
erates, and constitutes merely the analytic 
part of psychology ; while, on the other hand, 
for a rational explanation of the phenomena 
called spiritual the laws and constitution of 
the nervous life must be carefully investigat- 
ed. With this correction I will let the article 
stand as itis. But I should be very sorry to 
put myself on the record as depreciating the 
value of studies in nervous anatomy and 
structure, within their legitimate province. 
This one remark, however, I must be per- 
mitted, and I think most anatomists will con- 
cede its justice—namely, that, the more 
thorough one’s mastery of nervous anatomy 
and function, the less the inclination to ma- 
terialistic views of mental action, and the 
more absolute the conviction that life is as- 
sociated with a series of unknown and pos- 
sibly unknowable forces, and that in its rela- 
tion to these forces it presents a series of 
problems that physiological formularies are 
incompetent to solve. The phenomena of 
spiritualism, so far from dipping into this 
higher series of relations, seem to me to be 
purely morbid nervous phenomena, always as- 
sociated with the epileptic predisposition, and 
having no value whatever except as curious 
facts appertaining to that department of psy- 
chology designated as medical. 

How strikingly this view is illustrated in 
the biographies of acting spiritual mediums, 
and how minutely and invariably the facts 
verify it, are points that can only be appre 
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hended in their full force by those who have 
patiently and thoroughly investigated the 
nervous traits and hereditary tendencies of 
persons of this class. A case which I have 
recently investigated will exhibit the whole 
group of facts in such a manner as to indi- 
eate their relation to each other. Sophia 
H——, twenty-one years of age, has been 
subject to paroxysms of clairvoyance for five 
years. She is a native of Boston, of cerebro- 
vital temperament, the sensuous predominat- 
ing over the intellectual, and in apparently 
good health. “Your theory, Fairfield,” said 
a medical man, who is a little inclined to the 
doctrines of spiritualism, “ breaks down in the 
case of Miss H——. She is in perfect physical 
health.” Having been introduced, Miss H 

was so kind as to submit to any tests Lmight 
select, and to answer any questions I wished 
toask. I accordingly provided myself with an 
assortment of drugs of various tastes, rang- 
ing from the intolerably bitter and acid to the 
exceedingly sweet and aromatic, taking the 
precaution to procure them in the form of su- 
gar-coated pellets. The induced clairvoyance 
having supervened with the slight shiver usual 
in such cases, I requested that the eyes of 
Miss H—— should be bandaged with a heavy 
black-silk scarf, personally supervising the 
operation. I then requested the attendant to 
sit in an adjoining room, where he could see 
me, but not Miss H——; and, seating my- 
self about six feet from the medium, I com- 
menced the experiments by putting a pellet 
of quinine in my mouth. For half a minute 
the expression on the face of Miss H—— 
was one of exceeding satisfaction; but the 
instant the sugar was dissolved, and the qui- 
nine commenced to affect the taste-buds, the 
satisfaction vanished, and, although I did not 
move a muscle in indication of the disagree- 
able sensation, she began to expectorate spas- 
modically and violently, as if trying to expel 
something from her mouth. I continued the 
experiments with pellets of asafeetida and 
other sugar-coated preparations, with the re- 
sult of convincing myself that the series of 
sensations experienced by me was actually 
reproduced seriatim on the tongue of the pa- 
tient. I then directed my mind to the table 
in my own room, and asked the medium to 
describe it in detail, which she did, specify- 
ing one jar of alcohol as containing the brain 
and spinal column of a cat; another as filled 
with yellow liquid, and containing the brain 
of a mouse and that of a fish; and a third as 
being half-full of bugs and flies. She then 
described my Quekett microscope and the 
mahogany box in which it was kept; went on 
to tell me about my dissecting-lens and how 
it was arranged (the instrument is one of 
very peculiar pattern, especially adapted to 
insect-dissection) ; enumerated the titles of 
books lying on the table, among them a work 
on comparative anatomy and one of Huxley’s 
recent publications ; and, after specifying 
Various glasses and minor instruments lying 
in « green box (which I had forgotten about), 
finally concluded by describing a condensing- 
lens, and telling me what it was for, adding 
that I often used it in dissecting mice, which 
Was the fact. The séance occupied half an 
hour, perhaps. At subsequent séances she 
exhibited the same singular accuracy as to 





mental impressions that had previously passed 
through my own mind, but was perfectly in- 
capable of going beyond them. 

Now for the sequel. On careful inquiry, 
Miss H confessed that her attacks of 
clairvoyance were at first heralded by almost 
unendurable neuralgia, with pains shooting 
from the back of the neck upward and for- 
ward, and that these paroxysms still occa- 
sionally occurred. Her brother, Charles H——, 
eighteen years of age, and of vital tempera- 
ment, has been for several years under treat- 
ment for spinal epilepsy, and her father was 
a pronounced epileptic. An elder brother, 
thirty-seven years of age, is subject to parox- 
ysms of neuralgia very similar to those in 
which the career of Miss H commenced. 
In a word, not to amplify tediously, the epi- 
leptic predisposition is strongly marked in 
every member of the family—an inherited 
nervous taint, showing itself in the younger 
son in its most pronounced form, and in the 
instance of the medium herself in a lar- 
vated form, without perceptible convulsions. 
All three have, at different periods, been sub- 
ject to attacks of somnambulism ; and yet, 
judging from superficial data, they are of ro- 
bust constitution and in full health. 

The case of the Eddy brothers, whose 
séances were noticed in my recent article, fur- 
nishes another illustration of the same state 
of facts. The father was a Methodist ex- 
horter of the most emotional type. The 
mother was a compound of religious enthu- 
siast and fortune-teller. The maternal ances- 
try was actively concerned in the ancient 
manifestations at Salem. The two young- 
er brothers, mediums, have always been 
subject to what the neighbors style “queer 
spells,” and the father had fits. The elder 
brother is a Swedenborgian minister — that 
is to say, holds tenets peculiarly akin to 
the doctrines of spiritualism. I investigated 
the case in October last, some weeks after 
the work on spiritualism had been submitted, 
and consequently was not able to include the 
data in the forthcoming work—a thing to be 


the more regretted because the facts are typ- | 


ically illustrative of the correlation that sub- 
sists between epilepsy and the paroxysms of 
the spiritual medium. Into the laws that 
govern this correlation I will not now in- 
quire, as I have had my opportunity on that 
question. Physiologists cannot tell why it is 
that a tomcat with blue eyes is always deaf, 
nor why gout is correlated with psoriasis. 
The facts are matters of observation, for 
which, in the present state of physiological 
science, no rational explanation can be as- 
signed ; but they are none the less facts of 
frequent occurrence, and of unquestionable 
validity. Again, in the phenomena of spirit- 
ualism, whoever will take the trouble to in- 
vestigate the nervous states and hereditary 
predisposition of one medium after another, 
until he has exhausted the list of available 


* candidates, wil! find that the phenomena are 


so constantly associated with the epileptic 
neurosis as to be justly classifiable with the 
symptoms of that special type of nervous de- 
generation. Such being the case, clairvoy- 
ance and trance must be considered simply 
as the psychical exponents of certain morbid 
states of the tissues of the brain—very strange 





in some of their aspects, but to be viewed 
with apprehension and corrected by medical 
treatment, if possible, not exhibited to gratify 
the morbid curiosity of such as are always 
hunting for miracles and mysteries.* 

One or two points in reference to both 
these cases should be noted, in order that 
their bearing may be fairly appreciated. In 
each family the elder brother, who may be 
fairly presumed to have been the product of 
the highest physical vigor of the parents, 
partially escapes the taint, which appears in 
the elder Eddy only as intellectual predispo- 
sition, and in the elder H—— as a tendency 
to vertigo. Again, of the two Eddy boys, 
who are mediums, the elder and stronger, a 
man of vital temperament, and about thirty 
years of age, produces the materializing phe- 
nomena, while the younger and punier of 
them is a trance-medium. I speak conven- 
tionally when I talk of the phenomena pro- 
duced by these mediums; for, having made 
it a rule not to trouble myself with investi- 
gating public séances where the probabilities 
are that all the necessary facilities for optical 
deception have been prearranged, I did not 
apply any tests whatever, and limited my in- 
quiries to the detection and description of 
the epileptic predisposition. And if any 


reader should say that it is impossible for a 





* What is styled credulity has its physiological 
basis, in the majority of instances, so far as I have 
observed, either in the existence of peculiar ner- 
vous experiences or in a predisposition that renders 
them possible. In the course of my intimacies 
with students, and with highly-cultivated persons, 
who were incapable of credulity in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, I have frequently observed 
the phenomenon of an inherited predisposition 
battling for existence with the rational intellect, on 
occasions when the nervous system was laboring 
under excessive exhaustion. At such times, or in 
periods of great nervous tension, inherited super- 
stitions very frequently assert themselves spon- 
taneously, with something of their original force, 
even with persons of the highest intellectual cult- 
ure. A man who has had trance-experiences at a 
period of nervous debility, or under the influence 
of an anesthetic agent, knows experientially that 
such experiences are real, and that they bring with 
them a train of very singular and inexplicable pey- 
chical impressions. In good health he may have 
no interest in such things, except to say truthfally 
that they may occur, and to concede their existence 
as strange psychological facts— morbid but real 
products. On the other hand, in a very large class 
of persons, who, owing to favorable conditions in 
life, know nothing of these phenomena experien- 
tially, the predisposition exists, and shows itself in 
what is generally termed credulity—that is to say, 
in a tendency to accept and dwell lovingly upon 
the marvelous. In resolving this problem, it is 
worth the while to remember that all our psychi- 
cal possibilities are potential in the nervous sys- 
tem, and that, comparatively speaking, these pos- 
sibilities vary exceedingly in different individuals, 
are partly hereditary, partly acquired, and result 
in that variety of intellectual biases that contact 
with men continually illustrates. The point I wish 
to impress particularly, however, is that the ten- 
dency to believe in strange psychic phenomena is 
generally the intellectual representative of an in- 
herent but often latent possibility of experiencing 
them. Dr. Maudsley styles this latent neurosis. 
For example: the possibility of experiencing a 
premonitory dream must exist in the nervous or- 
ganism before a person can concede the reality of 
such a phenomenon. In other words, strange beliefs 
are the exponents of exceptional nervous suscep- 
tibilities. Good physical conditions, not rational 
analysis, have been mainly instrumental in dimin- 
ishing the popular interest in exceptional peychic 
facts. 
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person to be indifferent as to the question 
whether the phenomena produced by the 
elder Eddy are genuine or spurious, I have 
simply to answer that I had previously wit- 
nessed similar phenomena in my own room, 
under conditions of test prescribed by my- 
self, and that the important point with me 
was to verify the epileptic predisposition in 
as many instances of spiritual mediums as I 
could possibly or conveniently observe. Thus, 
having verified the materializing phenomena 
in several instances, and knowing, as a sci- 
entific verity, that they may occur, although 
I have an exceeding interest in the nervous 
traits and predispositions of a medium who 
can produce them, I am neither startled nor 
curious as to the feats themselves. From 
the scientific aspect, they are the least im- 
portant phenomena of spiritualism — star- 
tling, astonishing, adapted to captivate the 
popular imagination, and to the production 
of sensational reports in the newspapers ; but 
mere nervous fours de force that no man cares 
to witness after he has once decided whether 
they are real occurrences or not. Of course, 
after witnessing phenomena of this type, and 
while reviewing one’s mental memoranda of 
them, the question always comes up whether 
they may not have been mere phantasms, 
optical illusions, reflex spectra, or something 
of such nature. For myself, I will say that I 
have lived in the world thirty-five years, and 
that, both as respects vision and hearing, I 
have always been noted for accuracy and 
delicacy of perception, and for mathematical 
distinctness of impression as to objects cog- 
nizable by the senses. A delusive sensation 
is something unknown to me. I have been, 
at various periods, subject to presentimental 
dreams and to waking premonitions, but, ex- 
cept in nervous fever, or under anesthesia, 
the nervous state known as clairvoyance is 
not within the circle of my experiences. As 
to impunity from what is generally styled 
nervousness, I could, I think, shake hands 
with a ghost at midnight without the slight- 
est tremor, the fact being that I am so indif- 
ferent and unsympathetic in these matters that 
Iam often ashamed of my own apathy when 
in conversation with persons of more enthu- 
siastic temperament. The source of this in- 
difference lies, no doubt, in the fact that I 
have an abiding and unfashionable sympathy 
with those higher spiritual forces and those 
higher aspects of spiritual culture that give 
religion its vitality and its historical val- 
ue and significance, and that, in view of the 
latter, with their deep but silent influence in 
redeeming human life to the higher good and 
the higher beautiful, the phenomena of 
spiritualism seem to me but morbid and fan- 
tastic mockeries of the really spiritualizing 
and ennobling. I have, hence, a peculiar 
immunity as respects illusion in regard to 
these phenomena, because of a thorough 
contempt for the moral and intellectual atti- 
tude of persons who can pass their lives in 
practising them. The investigation of them, 
indeed, has been with me but one of the mi- 
nor aspects of a comprehensive series, with a 
view to unfold and demonstrate the scien- 
tific basis of religion. But I must frankly 
own, nevertheless, that the phenomena are 
in many cases real and genuine, and that, as 
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such, psychological science cannot properly 
disregard them. 

This one warning let me give to amateur 
investigators: unless you are thoroughly 
trained to habits of exact scientific investi- 
gation, and have passed patient years in the 
practical study of the anatomy, histology, 
functions, and forces of the nervous system, 
relegate this field of inquiry to men who 
make a specialty of neurological studies. If 
you have had such a training, and can unravel 
the details of a nervous organism, centre by 
centre, then, as a preliminary step, visit in- 
sane asylums and hospitals and prisons, and 
make yourself familiar from life with all the 
shades and varieties of morbid nervous phe- 
nomena, As an initial memorandum, you 
will find that, in insane asylums, along with 
every species of hallucination and delusion, 
the vision of spirits of the dead and the pe- 
riodical paroxysm of clairvoyance are of con- 
stant occurrence. I have seldom observed 
an insane patient carefully through any num- 
ber of paroxysms without finding that the 
fit was either preceded or followed—gener- 
ally the former—by a period of clairvoyance, 
during which the intelligence exhibited parti- 
cipated in the same preternatural aspects that 
are common with trance-mediums, Next, on 


comparing the physical symptoms that ac- 


company the trances of spiritual mediums 
with the more pronounced series observed in 
settled insanity, the investigator will find 
that they are substantially identical — the 
exponents of what may be styled a progres- 
sive nervous dissolution. The conclusion will 
thus be forced upon him that the phenomena 
of spiritualism are symptoms of nervous per- 
version and degeneracy, and that the singular 
forces illustrated in these phenomena are the 
results of rapid molecular transformations 
of the intimate structure of the nervous cen- 
tres, Lastly, in order to verify this conclu- 
sion, he will direct his inquiries especially to 
the nervous states and hereditary tendencies 
of the mediums themselves. I have no hesi- 
tation in predicting the result of such a meth- 
od of investigation ; for, in all the mediums 
that I have examined as to these points, in 
not a single instance have minute observation 
and careful inquiry failed to detect and verify 
the existence of the epileptic neurosis ; so 
that, strange as the phenomena appear, when 
superficially examined and regarded without 
reference to their etiology, the moment the 
inquiry is directed to their causes, they re- 
solve themselves into morbid products of 
nervous disturbance. On the other hand, 
they differ in many respects from phenomena 
generally classed with the products of uncon- 
scious cerebration. 

I will give an instance of the latter which 
has just been contributed to my portfolio by 
Dr. S. J. Parker, of Ithaca, New York, for- 
merly a surgeon in the United States Army. 
“In the great Grant advance of 1864,” writes 
Dr. Parker, “ a soldier came to me while act- 
ing as surgeon at the White House on York 
River, with a grape-shot of two ounces in 
weight imbedded in his forehead. The wound 
and laceration were frightful. The whole 
forehead - skull was crushed from the hair 
over the right ear to the hair over the left, 


hair growing on the frontal part of the head. 
The ball lay under fragments of the skull 
just above the right eye. I extracted it 
without relief to the symptoms, which were 
as follows : 

“Although the man had walked sixteen 
miles after he was shot, in a military atti- 
tude, with his musket on his shoulder, he 
was determined to keep on walking, and I 
was compelled to have him thrown down and 
his musket taken away by force, to prevent 
him from continuing his monotonous military 
tramp. He would stop an instant, answer fee- 
bly any question put to him, then walk on, 
Being turned about by force, he would walk 
on in the new direction until he was stopped 
and turned again; yet taking notice of ob- 
stacleg, in his way, avoiding trees, fording 
streams of water with his usual care, and so 
on. When compelled to lie still he evinced 
no disposition to get up, or even to alter his 
position. When I compelled him to eat, he 
went on with the motions of eating after the 
food was exhausted and until I stopped him 
forcibly. But walking without the power to 
stop was the symptom that supervened when- 
ever he was excited. He slowly and feebly 
answered all my questions; stated that he 
had no pain, did not think he was in any dan- 
ger, and was not badly hurt; expressed a 
wish to have his wound dressed and to return 
to the field, but did not care particularly 
whether I dressed it or not; showed great 
muscular strength, so that it required consid- 
erable force to compel him to obey surgical 
orders. After he had been held fast by me 
and my assistants for a few minutes, he was 
ordered to stand and present arms. He did 
so very promptly, and would have died, I 
think, rather than stir out of his tracks, un- 
less by some jar or concussion of the brain 
he was set to walking again, when off he 
would tramp in military style, avoiding ob- 
stacles in his way with the usual care of a 
conscious man.” 

In this instance, with the ideo-motor cen- 
tres of the brain completely contused, the 
inquirer has a case that offers a tolerably sat- 
isfactory illustration of the kind of actions 
which occur in unconscious cerebration. The 
temporal lobes of the brain, the cerebellum 
or locomotive centre, the vital and spinal 
centres, and the centres and organs of sensa- 
tion, were still intact, with the possible excep- 
tion of the olfactory organism. The whole 
sensory and instincto-motor man was still 
uninjured ; but bis movements were purely 
automatic, so far as could be gathered from 
the symptoms. 

This dramatic case (Huxley describes at 
length a very similar one in his 1874-paper 
before the British Association) indicates very 
minutely and distinctly the relative limits and 
traits of unconscious nervous action, as com- 
pared with voluntary movements. In the 
phenomena of spiritualism, on the other 

) hand, the physiologist has to deal, not with 
extirpation of the anterior lobes (ideo-motor 
centres), but with the morbid function of 
those lobes, which are the great centres of 
perception, of volition, aud of ideation, and 
in which the multifarious activities of other 
ganglia of the nervous system become sub- 
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yoyance is thus one of the results of morbid 
function of the perceptive centres of the hu- 
man brain, while hallucination and illusion 
accompany morbid function of the sensory 
centres, and are by no means symptoms of 
such weighty import as their more quiet cor- 
relative. The latter often coexist with un- 
impaired intellectual faculties; the former, 
particularly in its settled stages, engenders 
an intellectual bias (aura), which is fatal to 
mental soundness, and invariably predisposes 
its victim to accept such tenets as the litera- 
ture of spiritualism illustrates. In all my 
conversations with avowed spiritualists, dur- 
ing the last ten years, I have never commit- 
ted the blunder of imagining that argument 
could be of any avail. To the few who were 
drifting in that direction, and who have ex- 
pressed the fear that they should become 
spiritualists unless certain phenomena they 
had witnessed could be resolved, I have lat- 
terly ventured to suggest that the predispo- 
sition to accept these doctrines is in itself 
something that calls for medical treatment 
rather than for argument, and to the eradica- 
tion of which tonics are better adapted than 
talking. In the sad case of Robert Dale 
Owen,* for example, an inherited predisposi- 
tion existed in the first instance. The intel- 
lectual bias that rendered him a life-long 
spiritualist, and partly vitiated the work of 
a brilliant mind, was but the natural result 
of this predisposition ; and the insanity that 
has at last overtaken him can be justly 
viewed in no other light than as the final 
stage of the disorder. I had an hour’s inter- 
view with Mr. Owen in the winter of 1873-74, 
intending to discuss his case in connection 
with that of the late Judge Edmonds, and 
shall never forget the vivid impression I then 
had that the shadow of madness was already 
over him. It suffices to say that the impres- 
sion led me to omit his name in the list of 
cases, and merely to allude to it elsewhere, 
lest some word of mine might hasten the 
impending destiny, and that the sad finale 
has justified that omission. A more terrible 
warning to enthusiastic spiritualists than the 
fate of this apostle of their doctrines could 





* Two days after the above was written, the fol- 
lowing note, on Mr. Owen's case, from the Super- 
intendent of the Indiana State Hospital for the 
Insane, was placed in my hands. The practised 
alienist says: ‘Referring to an article in which, 
inferentially, the insanity of Robert Dale Owen, 
now in my care, is connected with the celebrated 
Katie King impostures, I beg leave to state! for 
the benefit of the many persons interested, that, 
while I believe the merest assumption of personal 
sensuous communication with spirit beings is evi- 
dence of insanity, Mr. Owen's present condition is 
clearly attributable to other predisposing or excit- 
ing causes than spiritualism, in any of its phases, 
theoretical or experimental. The whole subject 
of spiritualism seems, indeed, to have dropped 
out of Mr. Owen's thought.” I have put in étalics 
statement of opinion as to the symptomatic value 
of the vision of spirits, which is almost word for 
Word coincident with the view I have expressed 
in the work on spiritualism. The mere fact that 
spiritualism is not even alluded to in his ravings, 
however, by no means demonstrates the doctor’s 
view that his speculations and investigations have 
had no influence in inducing them. The predis- 
Posing cause of the break-down of the nervous 
system was very certainly hereditary taint, and 
Pronounced spiritualism was simply one of the 
— of the disorder, but assisted to bring on the 





not possibly have occurred to give point to 
what physiology has to say on the subject. 
The result is, however, by no means an iso- 
lated or even an uncommon one. The last 
days of many a medium have been passed in 


| the insane hospital or in slowly-progressive 


idiocy. 

What, then, is the last word that physiology 
has to say as to the phenomena and literature 
of spiritualism? Simply this: that the phe- 
nomena are invariably associated with the 
epileptic neurosis, either hereditary or ac- 
quired; that the apparently occult forces 
and the strange sources of intelligence often 
illustrated at séances are the exponents of an 
environing nervous influence, consequent up- 
on degeneration of the nervous centres, and 
engendered in a manner analogous to the 
produetion of electricity by the decomposi- 
tion of zine in solution of nitric acid; that, 
finally, the predisposition to accept the doc- 
trines and tenets of spiritualism is one of the 
consequences of such nervous disturbance, 
and should be treated as a symptom of ner- 
vous disorder, not argued with after the man- 
ner that one man argues with another on sci- 
entific questions.* These are not statements 
of a theory intended to explain the phenom- 
ena—that is, to tell how they are produced, 
as one explains the swinging of a pendulum. 
They are facts of observation that lay bare 
the causes, not of the phenomena only, but 
of the mental predisposition also, that has 
eventuated in giving spiritualism a distinc- 
tive and peculiar literature. However genu- 
ine the phenomena, and however real the 
superhuman intelligence exhibited by medi- 





* The citatioh from Mr. Lecky, page 20 of Ap- 
PLETONS’ JOURNAL, July 3d, illustrates the defects 
of the so-called philosophical (generalizing) man- 
ner of treating these questions. It is very true, 
perhaps, that the phenomena of sorcery have nev- 
er been disproved, but it is quite untrue that they 
have ceased to exist as the rationalizing process 
has made progress, or by specific rational action. 
As respects name, these phenomena have suffered 
many transformations from age to age, appearing 
now under the designation of magic, now as sor- 
cery, now in the practices of the mystics and i//u- 
minati, now as mesmerism, finally as spiritualism. 
But they have been substantially the same under 
all their designations. The fakirs (mystics) of 
Hindostan and Arabia have depended upon them 
for ages for their influence with their respective 
races, and there is ground to believe that they 
formed the basis of the very ancient Egyptian mys- 
teries. Salverte’s history of the occult sciences 
shows this, I think, beyond a doubt, although he 
holds a different theory. The apparent death of 
the fakirs of the Orient has, indeed, never been 

qualed in the ph of modern spiritualism. 
The truth is, when the history of the Aryan races 
is carefully examined, it is clear that this series of 
phenomena has descended from the remotest ages, 
and that among the Greeks the mysteries unques- 
tionably consisted mainly in their practice. It was 
thus, on account of the singular phenomena asso- 
ciated with it, that the ancients styled epilepsy the 
sacred madness, and it is now quite well authen- 
ticated that candidates for priests were accepted 
or rejected on this basis alone. That is to say, the 
epileptic predisposition was essential to the office, 
and no candidate was admitted to the study of the 
mysteries who was not susceptible of the parox- 
ysm. As the conditions of living have become 
improved, the percentage of epileptics has dimin- 
ished. This is the manner in which the progress 
of rationalism affects the issue and extirpates the 
tendency to accept marvels. Men believe in their 
own experiences, whether morbid or healthy, and 
cease to believe when the experiences cease to oc- 
cur. 








ums, these facts are fatal to the system ; for, 
if spiritualism means any thing to the great 
problems that trouble human life, it means 
that the persons who produce these phenom- 
ena and have this faculty cf clairvayance are 
persons of higher organization than their fel- 
lows, and that, in the course of progressive 
ages, the century will come when the devel- 
opment of this faculty will be general. If, 
then, it is a morbid product, and if mediums 
are persons of inferior rather than of supe- 
rior organization, the system has no real 
basis, and its phenomena are of no interest 
except as data in scientific psychology. It is 
not incumbent on physiologists to construct 
a clock-work theory as to the manner in 
which nervous influence acts on environing 
objects. That will come by-and-by, perhaps, 
when the laws and properties of nervous in- 
fluence have been more thoroughly investi- 
gated. At present it would be premature, al- 
though it might be ingenious, to attempt 
such an explanation in detail, and physiology 
has more premature theorizing to answer for 
already than is consistent with scientific ex- 


actness, 
Francis Gerry FArrFiewp. 





FLIRTATION. 
A ROSE-BUD in its first green coat, 
You wrapped your shawl about your 
throat, 

And crossed the lawn, when we went boating; 
I touched the fragrance of your hand ; 
The fog came down and hid the land, 

As white as snow, and we were floating. 


Its dew envelope shut us in 
A brand-new world, where never sin 
Had laid on man the curse of labor; 
We saw, across its purple rim, “ 
The swords of the fiery cherubim 
Flash four ways, like the angel’s sabre, 


And as my dreamy fancy sketched 

A life on rainbow plumage stretched, 
Far drifting on the clouds of even, 

I touched the shy, reluctant glove; 

What is it but to whisper love, 
And be between the earth and heaven ? 


Soft fiction of the fickle mist! 
The serpent, on your jeweled wrist, 
Flashed venom at my disappointment ; 
For, like a pomegranate full of musk, 
Our world brake ope its misty husk, 
And spilled the spice and precious ointment. 


But ever in this world of ours 

Our sweetest wishes are like flowers 
That lose their petal-bloom in labor; 

Nor Eden’s self were half so sweet 

Did she not leave them incomplete, 
Coquetting with the four-winged sabre. 


Witt Warrace Harvey. 
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HOULD the present insurrection in Her- 
zegovina prove to be an organized re- 
sistance to the Turkish tax-collectors, Mon- 
tenegro would, in all probability, swiftly join 
in the fray. Late visitors to the latter com- 
munity unite in declaring that the whole 
population is burning with impatience for 
war with the Turk. Indeed, it is not at all 
unlikely that the Montenegrins have excited 
this new rebellion in Herzegovina in the 
same way that they fomented and brought 
about the one which took place in 1860; ex- 
pecting to take part, as they did then, in the 
conflict, and hoping to be more successful 
than they were at that time. And, as Monte- 
negro is the especial protégée of Russia, it 
would not be very strange if this little con- 
federation of mountain-villages should, in 
this way, precipitate that great war between 
the European powers which the most skillful 
diplomacy has of late been barely able to 
prevent. 

Montenegro—or, as its inhabitants call it, 
Tzernagora, that is, “ Black Mountain”—has 
rather more than eighteen hundred square 
miles of territory, and a population of about 
one hundred and thirty thousand souls. It 
is a mere cluster of mountains, covered in 
most places by thick, dark forests. There 
are no towns really worthy the name: Cet- 
tigne, or Zettinje, the capital; Rjeka, a port 
on Lake Scutari, and the other most impor- 
tant places, being actually nothing more than 
large villages. The dwellings of the poorer 
people are miserable huts, and there is no 
truly wealthy class in the country. Cut off 
from the Adriatic by the Austrian province 
of Dalmatia, they have very little commerce ; 
their densely-wooded or bare and rocky 
mountains are not suitable for grazing, and 
the system of agriculture they pursue in 
the little plateaus and valleys interspersed 
through their land is, even to-day, too primi- 
tive in character to afford them much more 
than a subsistence. Game does not abound ; 
and only one stream, flowing into Lake Scu- 
tari (or Skadar, as they call it), offers any 
advantages for fishing. Being thus restrict- 
ed in the most usual modes of supporting ex- 
istence, and, in a measure, besieged in their 
mountain refuge, they long ago fell into the 
habit of acquiring the good things of this 
life by taking them away from their neigh- 
bors, especially the Turks. In fact, they 
may be said to have lived for a number of 
centuries mainly by war, and their history 
consists chiefly of one long struggle against 
the armies of the Ottoman Empire. 

When the great Slavonic kingdom of Ser- 
via was at the height of its power, Montene- 
gro formed part of it, and then comprised, in 





addition to the Black Mountain of the pres- 
ent day, some level districts near the Adri- 
atic. The victory of Kossovopolje, in 1389, 
having made the heirs of the last Servian 
king the vassals of Sultan Bajazet I., the 
Montenegrins, led by their Prince Ivo the 
Black, a relative of the Servian royal family, 
retreated into their mountain-fastnesses, and 
declared themselves independent. But they 
have never been recognized as a free state 
by the nations of Europe, and the Turks 
have never relinquished their claim to au- 
thority over them. Yet, although tbe sul- 
tans quickly began trying to enforce this 
claim, it was long before even a semblance 
of control could be obtained by them in the 
Black Mountain. In 1516, the ruling prince 
of Montenegro resigned the secular power 
into the hands of the vladika, or Greek- 
Catholic archbishop, making the government 
purely theocratic. Russia became the pro- 
tector of the country in 1710, agreeing to 
pay it an annual subsidy of eight thousand 
ducats, the consideration being that it should 
keep a portion of the Turkish forces engaged 
by frequent incursions. Four years after- 
ward the Turks invaded Montenegro in great 
force, and succeeded in conquering it; but 
they were obliged to retreat soon afterward, 
and the little mountain state again pro- 
claimed its independence. In 1796, the 
Pasha of Scutari attacked it with a large 
army, but suffered a disastrous defeat, losing 
no less than thirty thousand men. No more 
attempts to carry the war into their country 
were made until 1832, and the great expedi- 
tion against them in that year also signally 
failed. Since 1851, the secular and religious 
governments have been separate, as of old; 
the vladika being the canonical, and the 
gospodar the temporal ruler. Yet, it has 
been noticed by travelers that many of the 
people still use the former title when speak- 
ing of their actual sovereign, the gospodar. 
During the war between Russia and the al- 
lied powers of Europe, Turkey sent a strong 
army under the renowned Omar Pasha to 
bring Montenegro into subjection; but this 
attempt, like so many others of the same 
kind, was without success. In 1860, how- 
ever, when the Turks had suppressed the in- 
surrection excited by the Montenegrins in 
Herzegovina, they pushed on into the coun- 
try of the latter, and, after a hard struggle 
lasting two years, finally forced them to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the Porte. 

But it is very evident that these irrepres- 
sible Tzernagorzes are now on the point of 
another warlike movement. A German tray- 
eler, who has more than once sojourned 
among them and recently published an ac- 
count of his last visit to their country, in the 
summer of 1874, states that the war-feeling 
was at that time universal, deep-seated, and 





intense. They had then just gotten news of 
the outrage at Podgoritza, in Albania, where 
two Montenegrins, flying from the rabble of 
the town, had sought refuge in the barracks, 
but bad been thrust out by the soldiers, and 
butchered before the eyes of the Turkish of. 
ficers. Their countrymen were nearly wild 
with excitement at this report. Every man 
was armed to the teeth, and the strenuous 
efforts of their rulers were hardly competent 
to prevent their instantly seeking revenge at 
the scene of the outrage. But the influence 
of Russia helped to preserve peace, and sat. 
isfaction was afforded by the Turkish Goy. 
ernment. It was evident, however, that the 
Montenegrins were greatly disappointed at 
losing this opportunity for war, and it is not 
probable that they will allow another one to 
escape them. 

That these hardy mountaineers are good 
fighters is proved by their almost uniformly 
successful resistance for nearly five centu- 
ries to the armies which were for a great 
part of that time the terror of Christendom. 
Something is due, of course, to the natural 
defenses of their country, through which 
they have not, until very lately, allowed any 
roads to be made. But the people them- 
selves have been its main defense. The Ger- 
man traveler before mentioned describes a 
band he saw in Rjeka during the Podgoritza 
excitement, which may be taken as a good 
specimen of their best fighting material. 
They were splendidly-formed young men, ap- 
parently as strong and active as wild moun- 
tain-stags. None were less than six feet in 
height, and their leader was a giant of at 
least seven. Each man carried a breech- 
loading rifle, and had two revolvers and a 
yataghan in the red scarf around his waist. 
All were full of impatience to be over the 
border, and away into Albania. 

But these people are really fit for better 
things than war and plunder. They are in- 
telligent, hospitable, ardent lovers of free- 
dom, and, like the Slavonic race generally, 
devoted to music and lyric poetry. Their 
piesmas, or war-ballads, are often full of true 
poetic fervor, and the Vladika Pietro II, 
who succeeded to the sovereignty in 1880, 
was a poet of no mean capacity. He was 
also the originator of many of those improve- 
ments in the state which have very lately 
been carried to a much greater degree of per- 
fection. These are the formation of a senate, 
the introduction of schools, the discourage- 
ment of vendettas and forays into neighbor- 
ing districts, and the encouragement of home 
enterprise and peaceful industry. The im- 
provements in these respects that have taken 
place within the last few years are now very 
marked. The capital has some respectable 
public buildings, and is the seat of a good fe 
male seminary, in which the two daughters 
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of the gospodar sit beside those of plain 
citizens, The lake-port of Rjeka has some 
trade with the adjacent provinces, and is be- 
ginning to present a very modern and civil- 
ised appearance. And for the first time in 
the history of the country a good road is 
being constructed over the mountains, in 
spite of numerous almost insuperable diffi- 
culties. The only mode of traveling in Mon- 
tenegro, heretofore, has been by means of 
parrow paths, winding up and down the 
sides of almost perpendicular cliffs, and 
slong the brinks of terrible abysses. The 
new road, which is, probably, just being 
finished, will connect the country with the 
outside world, and throw it open to foreign 
influence. 

On the whole, there is good reason for 
believing that if the independence of Mon- 
tenegro should be acknowledged and guar- 
anteed by the great powers of Europe, thus 
giving it a definite status, and putting an end 
to its frequent hostilities with Turkey, it 
would soon become a peaceful and prosper- 
ous community. And even if it should be 
absurbed by the Austrian or Russian Empire, 
the same desirable effect might be expected 
to ensue. 





TaerE can be no question of the fact 
that the law should be administered to the 
tich and the poor with equal rigor. In con- 
trast with the course here in this matter, 
we are often called upon to admire the stern 
impartiality of British justice. In a land 


, Where rank is more reverenced and caste 


more rigid than in any other of the Euro- 
pean countries, neither rank nor caste has 
the slightest weight in the courts of justice. 
But it would sometimes seem as if unneces- 
sary pains were taken there to show that in 
the courts no distinction of persons exists. 
We have only recently been called upon 
to admire the stern impartiality of an Eng- 
lish justice in the case of a wealthy firm 
of London merchants charged with fraud. 
“When,” says the account, “the heads of 
the firm were first brought before the magis- 
trate, heavy bail was demanded. They were 
not allowed to go home while their friends 
bunted round for bail, but were remanded to 
Newgate. Their lawyer begged that they 
might at least be allowed to go to Newgate 
ina cab. The magistrate replied that if 
poor men were brought before him they 
would have to go to prison in the common 
van; that there was no difference in the of- 
fense with which the prisoners were charged, 
whether committed by rich or poor—conse- 
quently, he declined to grant the privilege 
‘pplied for.” Now, this act of the magis- 
trate has been applauded as something very 
impartial, rigorous, and fine. Perhaps, how- 
Over, a little consideration will show us that 





the course pursued in this case is not, after 
all, sanctioned by strict justice. It is some- 
times required of justice that considerations 
for persons should wisely and rightly temper 
and mitigate its judgments. Previous good 
conduct, for instance, commonly qualifies 
the severity of a penalty that a court inflicts, 
just as the fact that the criminal is a notori- 
ously bad character increases the severity of 
the sentence. If, then, it is proper to admit 
considerations of this kind in the case of a 
condemned person, assuredly it is right to 
give them weight in cases where the persons 
are accused but as yet remain unconvicted 
of guilt. Why should any unnecessary hu- 
miliation or suffering be inflicted upon any 
person in the preliminary stage of an accusa- 
tion, when his criminal conduct is only as- 
sumed? The horde of vagabonds brought 
before a London police justice may be dis- 
patched to Newgate in a van with no special 
humiliation or shame felt by any of them ; it 
is in their case no penalty; but to men of 
previous respectability, who may be innocent 
of the charges against them, it is a most de- 
grading experience, and one that the justice 
which brags of its impartiality has no right 
to inflict. It would be improper to distin- 
guish between rich and poor, but it is not 
improper to distinguish between previous re- 
spectability and notorious dissoluteness—be- 
tween old offenders with every presumption 
of guilt and new prisoners with fair pre- 
sumption of innocence. 

Justice may ignore distinctions of per- 
sons, but the character and antecedents 
of a criminal often determine whether a 
sentence is really light or severe. The 
very fact of a public arraignment is a 
great trial to some men, and the penalty of 
imprisonment, however brief, means for them 
endless shame and worldly ruin. To a hard- 
ened offender imprisonment is a serious in- 
convenience, but it gives no wound to the 
spirit, it is no overthrow of pride, it involves 
no less of social place and esteem—it is sim- 
ply a piece of bad luck, the consequences of 
which end with the termination of the pen- 
alty. In the case of Colonel Baker, recently 
condemned to a year’s imprisonment for an 
improper assault upon a lady in the compart- 
ment of a railway-car, the punishment is no 
doubt justified by the crime, but the penalty 
is really absolute ruin, while to many men it 
would be comparatively a trifling matter. It 
is obvious that the significance and intensity 
of punishments vary greatly with individuals, 
and Justice can never be true to her high mis- 
sion until her judgments are largely deter- 
mined by the facts and circumstances per- 
taining to the offenders, This, it may be 
said, would not be so much a distinction 
between individuals as a distinction between 
conditions. Fortunately, there is a growing 





disposition to mark differences between first 
and subsequent offenses. Between the rash 
youth who, in a moment of temptation, has 
committed his first crime, and the hardened 
offender, there is assuredly a tremendous 
gulf, and we hope in time to see these two 
classes of criminals brought under distinctly 
different kinds of penalties—one being re- 
formatory and, as far as possible, kindly, 
the other relentless and even revengeful, for 
against such offenders society owes nothing 
but the fires of her indignation. 





Tue singular sweetness, simplicity, and 
purity of all Hans Christian Andersen’s 
writings reflect the quality and give the key- 
note of the man himself. Of few authors 
can it be so emphatically said, as he himself 
used to say, that his works were himself. 
They are serene like himself, and exhibit all 
his delicate shades of feeling. They are ever 
instinet with a love of mankind, a bright way 
of looking upon the world (which he often 
called “ the good world”), and, above all, a 
very sincere and childlike love of children. 
In the modern literature of Denmark, Hans 
Andersen is about the only name known out- 
side of that country itself. He was one of the 
cosmopolitan writers, like Dickens, like Victor 
Hugo, like Turgeneff, like Longfellow. It is 
very rarely that even the greatest literary gen- 
ius can impose bis works upon foreign minds; 
it is stil] more rarely that a man can write as 
Andersen did, so as to please at once Danish 
and English, German and Russian children. 
He must rise above nationality, be something 
more than the scion of a race. 
old Hans Andersen was as welcome at the 
firesides of St. Petersburg and San Francisco 
as at those of Copenhagen, indicates that, 
without a very wonderful imagination, and 
even without the highest faculty of dramatic 
power, he was master of the chord of Nature 
which touches tle universal human heart. 
He was kind, unselfish, cheerful, fresh, clear, 
and simple, a gentlest teacher of the virtues, 
with a light, pure, graceful fancy, which lent 
poetry and imparted pleasure to his thoughts, 
and made the few simple principles he wished 
to inculcate easy to receive; and the emo- 
tions he thus touched are those which civilized 
humanity partakes in common. To even sug- 
gest that Hans Andersen’s books are free 
from the slightest taint of impurity, seems 
to be doing a sort of violence to his sweet 
memory. Those who knew him speak of 
him as a sort of typified innocence. In his 
daily life he seems to have been utterly guile- 
less; he was very unwilling to believe evil 
of any one, and was at the farthest extreme 
from those who indulge in lamentations over 
the depravity of the world. No writer has 
lived of whom it could be more aptly said 
that he saw “sermons in stones, books in 
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the running brooks, and good in every thing.” | 


Perhaps the most gratifying deduction from | 
the influence he has had, personally and in a 
literary sense, is that goodness of intellect is | 
able to exercise a power often denied to in- | 
tellectual greatness, Contrast such a char- 
acter as Hans Andersen with the stormy, 
wretched, brilliant Dean of St. Patrick's! | 
Gauge the kind of influence which each has | 
had upon men’s minds; and mark what a | 
suggestive difference there is between the 
serene life of the son of the Danish shoe- 
maker, and the tortured existence of the 
man who fretted his life away because he 
could not be a bishop! It is an honor that 
Hans Andersen would have been happiest to 
cherish that his loss will chiefly be felt by 
the little children of the nations. 


Once more we hear of socialist conspira- 
cies in Russia, of the arrest of nobles impli- 
cated in subversive plots, of sad, compulsory 
exoduses to the bleak steppes of Siberia, and | 
of the alarming growth of democratic ideas 
among the peasants of Muscovy and the 
banks of the Neva. It is said that every 
thing in this world has its complement ; and, 
politically speaking, it seems to be true that 
where there is one extreme, there is always 
lurking its opposite. Here is the most rigid 
despotism on earth—a despotism which de- 
rives greater strength from the union of spir- 
itual with temporal puissance in a single per- 
son ; with an iron system of police ramifying 
throughout a vast empire ; with an enormous 
army, which a single will may at any moment 
’ assign to police duty of the severest sort; 
spies and detectives, paid by government, in 
every hamlet; the law of punishment for 
offenses against “ the state” startlingly brief, 
simple, and sudden. Yet socialism has 
crept in, despite the argus-eyed vigilance of 
St. Petersburg, and ideas of equality and 
fraternity are interchanged alike in the me- 
tropolitan palaces of haughty Muscovite no- 
bles and in the distant hamlets of the Black 
Sea and the Ural. What makes the fact 
more alarming is the facility with which, 
after all, owing to the dead level of race and 
‘thought, any idea may spread among the 
Russian millions. “Amid the natives of 
Western Europe,” says an English writer, 
“the variety of institutions, the diversity of 
ranks, the division of classes, the marked 
ascendency of individuals, either by birth, 
fortune, or talent, offer so many barriers to 
the rapid spread of any idea, movement, or 
impulse. But, if it were possible to raise 
the waters of the Baltic by some score of 
feet, they would flow without let or hinderance 
over the vast level plains which stretch from 
Poland to the Ural Mountains. In much 
the same way any religious or political move- | 
ment, which could by any possibility be in- | 





| Perhaps its only remedy will be found in 


| small expense of setting out the plants, and 


troduced into Russia, would spread with a | 
rapidity and uniformity which would never 
be obtained under the more complicated civ- 
ilization of the Western World.” There can 
be no doubt that the emancipation of the 
serfs has had not a little to do with the 
spread of socialism in Russia; and the trou- 
ble is that that act, like the abolition of 
slavery in the United States, is a thing im- 
possible to revoke. The empire must take 
its consequences, or check them as it can. 


substituting a constitutional for a despotic 
rule. Such a policy has been able, in Aus- 
tria, to take the sting out of Hungarian 
democracy and disaffection; one extreme 
having been abolished, the opposite extreme, 
which fed upon it, has seemingly died also. 
Singularly enough, the spirit of communism 
and the International, wellnigh extinct to all 
appearance in France, Spain, and Italy, finds 
refuge and comfort in the most rigidly gov- 
erned and least intelligent population in Eu- 


rope. 

Ovr contributor who talks this week of 
“Possible Utopias” omits mention of one 
felicitous condition that is attainable by all 
of us. This is the Utopia of flowers. In 
country places there is, it is true, consider- 
able flower-culture, although it by no means 
is developed tq the extent that it might be; 
but in towns it is quite surprising to see this 
graceful means of adornment so much neg- 
lected as it is. Here and there we see a 
town - house lighted up and beautified (we 
venture to use this word despite Polonius) by 
blossoming plants on its sills and within its 
windows, but these instances are rare, and 
somewhat surprisingly so in view of the 
charming examples they set. Recently some 
of our hotels and restaurants have been 
most happily illustrating the possibilities that ! 
lie in this direction. The grass inclosure be- 
fore Delmonico’s on Fifth Avenue has been 
made traly a “thing of beauty;” at the 
Brunswick, the Fifth Avenue, and the Wind- 
sor Hotels, similar but less successful at- 
tempts have been made to give grace and 
beauty to their approaches. In view of the 
small inclosures or court-yards that stand be- 
fore almost all our New York residences, it 
would be practicable to convert our streets 
into delightful parterres that would greatly 
distinguish our city. Imagine the whole 
length of Fifth Avenue a continuation of the 
charming effects in Delmonico’s beautiful in- 
closure. It would really become by this 
superb transformation the most enchanting 
public avenue in the world. And nothing 
could be easier. The spaces are there in- 
closed and unused; it only needs the very 





the occasional attention of watering and 


trimming them. We might erect many cost. 
ly statues and splendid fountains — speng 
millions, indeed, in devices for ornamenting 
the city architecturally—and yet we should 
fail to add so much real beauty to the streets 
as could readily be done by the means of 
flowers at almost no expense at all. Those 
who leave the city for the summer should 
not for this reason be indifferent to our sug- 
gestion; there are weeks in the spring and 
in the autumn in which their clustering vases 
and flowering shrubs would give them pleas. 
ure; and surely they might, in all charity, be 
glad to know that the flowers left behind 
them (kept fresh and trim by the care of 
some neighboring florist) made the streets 
gay and the air sweet for those compelled to 
abide in the city under July and August suns, 
The taste for flower-culture is on the increase, 
we think; it would advance more rapidly if 
people were not discouraged often by the 
failure of their attempts, arising from the 
want of a little knowledge of the require 
ments of flowers. There are many hand. 
books on this subject published, and any 
florist would give a purchaser hints and in- 
structions, The art is very far from being a 
difficult one to learn; it would be impossible 
to devise any recreation that would require 
so little outlay of study and care in propor- 
tion to the pleasure afforded by the result. 
Let us by all means have the flower Utopia, 
and with as little delay as possible. 


How many weeks is it since the news of 
the appalling disaster to the Schiller reached | 
us? It is not so long but that many of us 
remember a good deal of what was said and 
written on that occasion. We can recollect 
the fierce indignation of some of the journals 
at the recklessness with which steamers are 
pushed across the Atlantic with the apparent 
sole desire of making quick time. We can 
recall the bitter denunciation of the fool- 
hardiness that risks a whole ship full of lives 
rather than wait for a fog to lift. There were 
many very good homilies written upon the 
subject on that occasion, and no one can 
question the wisdom of the utterances or the 
soundness of the advice so liberally offered 
to owners, commanders, and passengers. All 
we have to deplore is the readiness with 
which those who preached have forgotten 
their own text and sermon. Last week, for 
instance, it chanced that the Germanic, of 
the White Star Line, made the quickest pas 
sage from Liverpool to New York on record. 
Whereupon great was the applause of the 
feat, and derisive were the taunts leveled at 
all the competing lines. “The rivals of the 
White Star Line of steamers,” exclaimed & 
reputable journal, which had been conspict 
ous in its sermons on the Schiller disaster, 
“ must wake up, or they will find themselves 
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regarded much as an engine-driver regards an 
old stagecoach.” Wake up! Never mind 
now about the Schiller, and the Atlantic, and 
the Ville de Havre. No matter for fogs, and 
jeebergs, and winds, but wake up and don’t 
be beaten! Our sermons a few weeks ago 
were written under a gloomy and pusillani- 
mous state of mind; we were then absolutely 
thinking that the safety of passengers is the 
most important of all considerations. So 
contemptible a notion, we now see, is quite 
wvorthy any whole-souled, spirited sailor. 
The real, plucky thing is to beat—to get in 
frst or go to the bottom! “You rivals of 
the White Star Line,” wake up and show 
your spirit! Crowd on more steam, spread 
nore sail, push on through fog and through 
darkness, for “ beating all competitors” is 
the whole duty of man when on the seas! 





Witerary, 
ISS MULOCK has at length laid aside 
the disguise which for some time past 
has been getting very thin, and taken openly 
and avowedly to preaching. Her “Sermons 
out of Church ” (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers) read exactly like a collection of the mo- 
nilities, comments, and “ thoughts,” with 
which her recent novels have been thickly 
interspersed ; and we confess, for our part, 
that we prefer them in their present shape. 
True, the sermons retain a curiously distinct 
flavor of the novelist’s art ; but this does not 
detract in any way from their interest, and 
before he finishes the volume the reader will 
frankly concede that Miss Mulock has suc- 
ceeded wonderfully well in catching the pe- 
culiar tricks of the pulpit—the calm assump- 
tion of disputed premises, the elaborate ar- 
guing in a circle, the propounding of hoary 
commonplaces with the air of giving utter- 
ance to newly-inspired wisdom. The effect, 
indeed, would be somewhat overpowering (or 
perhaps we should say consoling, since so 
many of the difficulties with which we are con- 
fronted in life are definitively settled for us) 
were it not that Miss Mulock herself suggests 
& method of evasion. She observes that 
“one of the most trying featutes of listening 
to sermons in church is that one cannot get 
up and contradict the preacher when we know 
he is talking nonsense,” thereby intimating, 
swe take it, that with sermons owt of church 
Wecan rise and contradict as often as we dis- 
agree. 

We should weary the reader’s patience 
were we to avail ourselves fully of this con- 
cession, for, suggestive as Miss Mulock’s ser- 
mons are, full as they are of sound common- 
sense and worldly wisdom, there are a great 
many points in them which, to say the least, 
require further discussion. In her first ser- 
mon, for instance, on “‘ What is Self-sacri- 
fice?” (or, more properly, “The Sin of Self- 
serifice ”), she shows that she has utterly 
failed to comprehend the Christian concep- 
tion of self-sacrifice. Her interpretation of 
the limits and extent of the duty would agree 
ia all respects with the strictly utilitarian 








definition of “‘ enlightened self-interest ;” her 
version of the command to turn the left cheek 
when the right is smitten would be, “ Don’t 
offer the left cheek unless you are certain 
that you will not thereby stimulate the pride, 
selfishness, and brutality of the smiter, and 
that the amount of good done him will over- 
balance the harm done to yourself.” It seems 
never to have entered her thoughts that in 
the Christian morality self-sacrifice (like most 
of the Christian virtues) is not a social virtue 
but an individual one, and that the thing 
which most concerns us is the effect upon the 
person who accepts it. The moment you de- 
mand a mathematical equivalent for it, an 
act loses the most indispensable element of 
Christian self-sacrifice. Minor misconcep- 
tions of this sort abound in all the sermons, 
but we pass on to another characteristic of 
Miss Mulock’s preaching, and of much other 
preaching, in church as well as out. It is, or 
ought to be, a well-known fact that physiolo- 
gists are still in doubt as to whether alcohol 
is a stimulant only, or a food as well as a 
stimulant; the weight of later opinion in- 
clining, perhaps, to the latter view, though 
all are agreed that more careful investigation 
is required before any satisfactory conclusion 
ean be reached. This dubious state of opin- 
ion, however, does not suit Miss Mulock at 
all. Out of the abundance of her physiologi- 
cal knowledge she settles the question off- 
hand and finally, and declares it to be our 
peremptory duty “to bring up a child from 
babyhood in the firm faith that wine, beer, and 
spirits, are only medicines,” and that “ that 
which is most valuable as a medicine is poi- 
son when taken as food.” This bit of dog- 
matism, moreover, is an entirely superfluous 
intrusion upon a really excellent sermon on 
the importance of caring for physical health 
and the best methods of doing so (“Our 
Often Infirmities”); and, in common with 
other specimens of the same sort, seems to 
come from a sturdy determination on the 
part of the author to believe that whatever 
in her opinion is right necessarily accords 
with the facts. 

The other sermons are: “ How to train 
up a Parent in the Way he should go,” con- 
taining some wholesome doctrine concerning 
the duties which parents owe to children; 
“ Benevolence — or Beneficence?”’ pointing 
out the evils of indiscriminate charity or alms- 
giving ; ‘‘My Brother's Keeper,” discussing 
(in a rather futile way, we think) the great 
servant-question ; and “ Gather up the Frag- 
ments,” a treatise on the art of making the 
best of misfortunes and disappointments. It 
will be noticed that the subjects discussed 
are of a practical rather than a theological 
character ; and, in fact, these “‘ Sermons out 
of Church” belong to that comparatively 
modern species of literature which, whether 
it be presented as sermons, as essays, Or as 
lectures, is of the utmost value, in that it ap- 
plies the results of careful study and long ex- 
perience to the solution of the every-day 
problems of life. They are not the best ex- 
ample of it, but they may be read with profit, 
and not without pleasure. 





Unpver the title of “Scripture Natural 
History,’ Messrs. Bradley, Garrettson & Co. 





(Philadelphia) republish Rev. J. G@ Wood’s 
well-known work on “ Bible Animals.” This 
work was published nearly ten years ago in 
England, and an American edition was issued 
a little later by Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co.; but it is good enough to pass through 
any number of editions, and we can fairly 
congratulate the public on an enterprise 
which promises to give it a wider circulation. 
The object of the book is, in general terms, 
to show what light zodlogy throws upon the 
Bible; and it contains a description of “ the 
habits, structure, und uses of every living 
creature mentioned in the Scriptures, from 
the coral to the ape,” at the same time ex- 
plaining “all those passages in the Old and 
New Testaments in which reference is made 
to beast, bird, reptile, fish, or insect.” Few 
natural historians have possessed wider gen- 
eral culture or greater enthusiasm for their 
special subjects than Mr. Wood, and, of all 
his numerous works, “‘ Bible Animals” pre- 
sents, probably, the most favorable example 
of his powers. We can acquiesce in the 
publishers’ preface to the extent of saying 
that the critic will find little in the book to 
condemn, that the common people will read 
it gladly, and that it is well worthy of a place 
in every house beside the sacred book which 
it honors and expounds. 

The chief difference between the present 
and previous editions lies in the addition of 
an essay “On Evolution,” by Dr. McCosh, 
hostile, but on the whole not unfair, and of 
an article on “ Research and Travel in Bible 
Lands,” by Rev. Daniel March, D. D., treating 
more particularly of the relation between re- 
cent archeological discoveries and Biblical 
history. The pertinency of these articles is 
not evident, but they rise above the level of 
ordinary padding, and will doubtless be read 
with interest. 

The illustrations are a very valuable feat- 
ure of the book, being numerous and for the 
most part excellent. 





Guu. anp Koner’s “ Life of the Greeks 
and Romans” * is a work of very great value 
to students of ancient history. It does not 
touch upon the events, incidents, policies, 
and institutions, which ordinarily engage the 
attention of historians; but it reveals to us 
the daily or domestic life of the two great 
nations of antiquity, describing with extreme 
minuteness of detail and abundance of illus- 
tration their architecture, furniture, arts, 
dress, education, manners, habits, amuse- 
ments, marriage and burial customs, indus- 
tries, music, games, and religion. In read- 
ing it the vast distance in point of time 
which separates us from the Greeks and Ro- 
mans seems to vanish, and we come to know 
their life almost as intimately and familiarly 
as we knpw contemporary life in England, 
The antique monuments furnish the principal 
sources from which Messrs. Guhl and Koner 
have drawn their information, and their work 
is a sort of summary of the results of modern 
archeological research in the field which 





* The Life of the Greeks and Romans, described 
from Antique Monuments. By E. Guhl and W. 
Koner. Translated from the third German edition 
by F. Hueffer. With 543 Woodcuts. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 
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they cover. Of course, the private life of any 
people being so intimately associated with 
their public life, the book throws a great deal 
of light upon the history of Greece and Rome, 
supplying a natural background for many 
things which heretofore have seemed phe- 
nomenal and obscure. Herein lies its princi- 
pal value, and for this reason it should find a 
place on the library-shelf along with Grote, 
Curtius, Mommsen, Gibbon, Merivale, and the 
rest. 

The illustrations, of which there are more 
than five hundred, are finely engraved, and 
materially assist the reader in grasping the 
full meaning of the text. 


WE suppose that Mr. George A. Baker's 
“Point-Lace and Diamonds” (New York: 
F. B, Patterson) must be classified as vers de 
société, on the principle that, if not vers de 
société, they are nothing; yet his work scarce- 
ly complies in a single particular with Mr. 
Locker’s definition of that dainty species of 
poetry. “Genuine vers de société,” says Mr. 
Locker in the preface to his “ Lyra Elegan- 
tiarum,” “should be short, elegant, refined, 
and fanciful, not seldom distinguished by 
chastened sentiment, and often playful. The 
tone should not be pitched high; it should 
be idiomatic, and rather in the conversation- 
al key; the rhythm should be crisp and spar- 
kling, and the rhyme frequent and never 
forced, while the entire poem should be 
marked by tasteful moderation, high finish, 
and completeness; for, however trivial the 
subject-matter may be, indeed rather in pro- 
portion to its triviality, subordination to the 
rules of composition aud perfection of exe- 
cution should be strictly enforced.” Now 
Mr. Baker’s verse is neither elegant, refined, 
nor fanciful; its sentiment is not chastened 
or playful; the rhythm is seldom crisp or 
sparkling ; and it would be difficult to find a 
poem in the collection which is marked by 
tasteful moderation or high finish. Just two 
items of Mr. Locker’s requirements it may 
perhaps be said to satisfy: the tone is low 
ehough to suit the most exacting taste in 
that regard, and the language is idiomatic to 
the point of slang. We are aware that Mr. 
Baker’s efforts have received high praise 
from persons who ought to know better; 
but, with a keen relish for true vers de société, 
we have been unable to find a*stanza in 
“ Point-Lace and Diamonds” which is notably 
distinguished by refinement of fancy, delica- 
cy of sentiment, or grace of composition. 


Tae second volume of Professor James 
Morgan Hart’s “German Classics for Ameri- 
can Students” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) contains Schiller’s “ Die Piccolomini,” 
the first part of the great Wallenstein trilo- 
gy. Besides the text, which has been care- 
fully collated, there is an elaborate intro- 
duction, with copious notes, and a map of 
Germany is added to assist the reader in fol- 
lowing the geographical references. Professor 
Hart expresses the wish in his preface that 
“the time may speedily arrive when the study 
of German, and also of French, shall be 
raised to a higher plane ;” when “ the acqui- 
sition of the two great languages of Conti- 
nental Europe shall be regarded as of intrin- 





sic value, not as a mere appendage to Latin 
and Greek, or as the price to be paid for the 
ability to read text-books of chemistry and 
physiology.” He may have the satisfaction 
of feeling certain that the industry and in- 
telligence which he has bestowed upon the 
preparation of this series can hardly fail to 
contribute materially to the fulfillment of this 
wish—at least in the case of German. 





More than two years ago Messrs. Appleton 
& Co. began preparing for the publication of 
a work in serial numbers, to be entitled 
‘“* Picturesque Europe,” which was designed 
to be a companion-issue to the famous “ Pict- 
uresque America.’’ Mr. Fenn, the most suc- 
cessful of the illustrators to the latter book, 
was sent abroad for the purpose; and he, in 
codperation with other artists, has since that 
time been actively engaged iv making sketches 
and drawings for the work. It was thought 
that the publication would have begun ere this; 
but the task is a heavy one, and it was found 
impossible to proceed as rapidly as was at first 
expected, and yet do entire justice to the enter- 
prise. This delay has been unfairly taken 
advantage of by another house, which has 
gathered together a great number of old 
steel-plates, illustrating European places, and 
issued them in parts under a title that sug- 
gests that of the Messrs. Appleton’s. Some 
of the canvassers of this work have, with 
great effrontery, declared to those whom they 
have approached that Appleton & Co. have 
abandoned their design, and that the work of- 
fered is substituted therefor, under which 
plausible but altogether false representation 
they have secured many subscribers. It is, 
therefore, necessary to inform the public that 
“Picturesque Europe”? is in as rapid prepara- 
tion as is consistent with the thorough excel- 
lence of the steel-plates and the wood-engrav- 
ings, and that its publication will probably 
begin within a few months. We may add 
that no labor is or has been spared to render 
this publication not only trustworthy, but 
really the best pictorial delineation of Euro- 
pean places that has ever been given to the 
world. 


Tue “‘ Sketch” prefixed to the “ Papers” 
of the late Charles Wentworth Dilke gives an 
interesting glimpse of the character of one 
who, as editor of the Atheneum, will always 
be connected with the history of English liter- 
ature, and who was one of the best critics of 
the last generation. Mr. Dilke became sole 
owner of the Atheneum in 1830, “* He was just 
turned forty, with his judgment matured, and 
his physical powers unimpaired. His official 
life in the Naval Pay-Office had made him an 
excellent financier, and methodically exact in 
all his arrangements and correspondence. He 
had the diversified tastes and sympathies 
which are essential to the hearty countenance 
in due proportion of the multifarious branches 
of knowledge to be discussed. He had a mind 
which could only be satisfied with scrupulous 
accuracy, and by his vigilance he enforced it 
upon all his contributors. He had unbounded 
industry, afd a capacity for sustaining pro- 
longed toil—a capacity tasked to the utmost 
by the circumstance that the journal did not 
pay when he took it in hand, and that, with 
comparatively slender resources, he had to 
effect by his personal exertions the improve- 
ments which converted it from a loss into a 
revenue. But rarer and more important than 
all was the judicial equity which he resolved 
should distinguish the criticisms of his jour- 
nal, When he assumed the editorship he 





made it a rule not to go into society lest his 
acquaintance with authors should hamper hig 
independence, or embarrass him in the exer. 
cise of his editorial functions. He was to the 
last degree punctilious in not allowing any ong 
to criticise a book who had the smallest motive 
to deviate from impartiality, being thoroughly 
resolved that the malice of envy and rivalry 
the adulation of friendship, and the puffs of 
mercenaries, should never with his connivanes 
find a vent in the Atheneum. A member of 
his staff, Mr. J. H. Reynolds, wished to re. 
view a particular work, and Mr. Dilke asked 
him whether he was not acquainted with ay- 
thor or bookseller. ‘I, alas! know author and 
bookseller,’ replied Mr. Reynolds, who sent 
back the work, that Mr. Dilke, as he said, 
pettishly, ‘ might consign it to some indepen- 
dent hand, according to his religious custom,’ 
Every thing which could be construed into 9 
favor was declined. He would not accept any 
book which an author sent to him personally, 
nor a duplicate copy sent to the office of the 
Atheneum, nor would he ask for a book which 
had not been sent, and was too important to 
be left unnoticed. ‘ Favor and independence 
are incompatible,’ he wrote in 1842 to his Paris 
correspondent, who had obtained from French 
publishers some early sheets of new books for 
review. Mr. Dilke pointed out to him that, 
having accepted the advance-sheets, he could 
not condemn the works, and added the deci- 
sive comment, ‘ What, then, is the value of 
your criticism?’ Integrity, courage, and firm- 
ness were never carried further by any editor,” 


Tue Saturday Review finds in ‘‘ Three North- 
ern Love Stories, and Other Tales,” translated 
from the Icelandic by Eirekr Magnuisson and 
William Morris, a book which for once it can 
heartily praise: ‘* Fresh and bracing as sea- 
breezes, and bright and clear as the waters 
beneath them on a sunny day, are the love- 
stories of ‘Gunnlaug the Worm-tongue’ and 
‘Frithiof the Bold.’ As we read them we are 
carried backward many a year and northward 
many a mile, and we become familiarly ac- 
quainted with the manner of life Jed of old by 
those wondrous Northmen, among whom sueh 
dauntless souls animated bodies so marvelous 
for strength and endurance.” . . . The “ Last 
Leaves from the Journal of the Rev. Julian 
Charles Young” contains some hitherto un- 
published letters from the Rev. Frederick W. 
Robertson. In one of them, he speaks of bis 
own profession as follows : “‘It certainly is the 
most quarrelsome of all professions in the 
matter of a blue or green window, prevenient 
moonshine, or a bishop’s nightcap, and the 
most cowardly when once it comes to a matter 
of right and wrong—of what they saw and 
what they did not see. Unless clergy, of the 
type I am alluding to, sre forced to serve in 
the army for five years previous to ordination, 
to make them men, ‘let alone’ gentlemen, I 
think the @hurch, as an establishment, had 
better be snuffed out.” . . . The usually calm 
Spectator fairly loses its temper over a recent 
novel entitled “ The Wheel of Fortune.” This 
is the way it begins a review of it: “Ons 
careful estimate, we believe we have read 
five-sixths of this book—we have read it, and 
survive. But we did not do it all at once—it 
would have proved too much for us. It was 
only by taking it in small doses, and distrib- 
uting the exertion over the best part of a week, 
that we managed to get well toward the end 
of the third volume. And there we stuck, the 
excitement rising to a pitch that threatened 
to be beyond our control. Perpetual amaze 
ment is not a pleasant frame of mind, constant 
blushing for the folly of our kind not a com 
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fortable sensation. Yet, throughout the nine 
hundred and sixty-odd pages or twenty-five 
thousand lines which we compute this book 
to consist of, these were about the only sensa- 
tions that stirred us. It is three days since we 
left off reading, but the effect is still upon us, 
snd we doubt seriously whether we shall ever 
have courage again to open a novel by a writer 
whose name is unknown tous. Three such 
books on end ought to produce softening of 
the brain in any one who tried to read them.” 
_.» Mr, Anthony Trollope is writing a series 
of letters from the antipodes, which are printed 
simultaneously in different newspapers in the 
United Kingdom. . . . The title of Hepworth 
Dixon’s new book is ‘* White Contest: America 
jn 1875... . Of the late Emperor Napoleon’s 
“Vie de César,” it is said that only one hun- 
dred and fifty copies were sold out of an edi- 
tion of twenty-two thousand. The publishers 
brought a suit against the empress for one 
hundred and sixty - seven thousand francs 
damages, on the ground that the work was 
not finished owing to the emperor’s death, but 
the suit was dismissed with costs. . . . Nov- 
els being few last week, the Atheneum filled 
a portion of its space with some brief hints 
on the art of novel-writing, from which we 
quote a paragraph: ‘* While rules have been 
laid down in convenient hand-books for almost 
every art and every handicraft under the sun, 
and while ladies can get for a shilling books 
of directions for knitting and crochet which 
might furnish them with occupation for the 
rest of their lives, no guide-book has, as far as 
we know, yet been published, in a cheap form, 
to the popular amusement of novel - writing. 
We shall, therefore, be poaching on nobody’s 
preserve in stating that the test rule of the 
craft is—select your characters from the class 
of people with which you associate. If you 
are a school-girl, write about school-girls, and 
not about duchesses ; if you are a lady, do not 
describe blackguards.” . . . The new edition 
of the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ is selling 
remarkably well in England. The publishers 
have already found it necessary to reprint the 
first volume. . . . Cardinal Silvestri bas made 
apresent to the municipality of Padua of Pe- 
trarch’s house at Arqud. ... The Academy 
“has an opinion” of Mr. Joaquin Miller’s 
novel, “ First Families in the Sierras,’ which 
it expresses in the following concise way : “It 
bears a strong family likeness to ‘The Luck 
of Roaring Camp,’ but cannot be compared 
with it in point of merit. The civilizing in- 
fluence is here a woman, not a child, and the 
interest, instead of being concentrated, is a 
good deal frittered away. When one has once 
been clearly informed that, in order to be the 
noblest work of God, it is chiefly necessary 
to have a good growth of hair on one’s chest, 
to divide one’s time between gold-digging and 
drinking poisonous whiskey, and to indulge 
in oaths which would doubtless be blasphem- 
ous if they pe d the antecedent qualifica- 
tion of meaning—subsequent repetitions of the 
dogma lose much of their value. It is interesting 
to know that Mr. Miller thinks nothing of any 
man or woman who has not a large nose. But, 
from the elaborate manner in which he an- 
hounces the opinion, it would seem that Rabe- 
lais, Erasmus, and Sterne, were strange to 
him.” ... The London Times thinks that 
there passes away with Dr. Thirwall the only 
mind that could survey all schools and forms 
of English religious thought with equal knowl- 
edge and justice, and that his memory will al- 
ways survive as the most conspicuous proof 
that there is no true learning and no genuine 
Piety which may not be harmoniously com- 
bined in the English Church. 
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MONG recent purchases of foreign pict- 
ures is Corot’s “ Dante and Virgil,” 
bought by Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, of Bos- 
ton, by whom it has been presented to the 
Museum of Fine Arts in that city. This pict- 
ure is one of the best known and most im- 
portant works of Corot, and for many years 
it has had a great reputation in Europe. It 
was exhibited in Paris, in the Salon, in 1859. 
It is an upright oblong, eight or ten feet high, 
and represents the opening scene of the first 
canto of the “ Inferno,” showing Dante and Vir- 
gil as they enter the wild wood, the silva sil- 
vaggia, that conducts to the infernal regions. 
At the feet of the two are the wolf, the leop- 
ard, and the lion, who meet them on their way, 
and over their heads tower lofty and thunder- 
riven trees—‘ ghostly forms seen at noon- 
day.” A twilight mystery haunts the wood, 
and through the twisted boughs glimmers the 
light from the far-off region whence the 
poets have come. Like all other of Corot’s 
works, it is not absolutely realistic. Its style 
is particularly adapted for a poetical render- 
ing of one of the phases of Nature of which 
it is desired to make a strong impression on 
the mind of the beholder. 

Unlike the delineations, so emphasized as 
to be impossibilities, in Doré’s pictures of 
similar subjects, this really grand and noble 
landscape exhibits nothing incompatible with 
an absolute following of Nature, only it is 
the Nature we see in a gloomy twilight, with 
lofty trees and vague woodland reaches that 
appear in outline in the dimness and mist. 
Cobweb-like tangles of branches and their 
foliage shut out the sky, and close in the 
way behind the wanderers, but present none 
of the fantastic forms of faces and lean hands 
with which Doré in similar subjects endeav- 
ors to strengthen a witch-like impression. 
These tangles are such as appear in reality, 
but the artist, with a true poetical instinct, 
has introduced them in this place to enhance 
the value of his main theme. Corot is a land- 
scape-painter, and it is Nature as seen by 
Dante and Virgil, and not the two poets 
themselves, or the symbolical animals that 
accompany them, that is presented promi- 
nently to the thought of the spectator. The 
living forms are gray and indistinct in the 
twilight, but it is the dreary sky, and still 
drearier woodland, which entrance our im- 
agination, as the thought of them enchained 
Dante six hundred years ago. 

We have many pictures by Corot in this 
country, both in public exhibitions and in 
private houses. To understand his works, 
which are at once those of an artist anda 
poet, requires more than superficial sight or 
thought. To comprehend how truthful they 
are, an effort and a feeling are necessary, 
which educate the beholder while he is ex- 
amining their beauties. On this account 
Mr. Shaw has rendered a signal benefit to 
art by giving to a public gallery the finest 
work of this master that has yet been brought 
to America. 








Witt M. Heyt has lately completed a 
half-length portrait of Rev, James Freeman 





Clarke, of Boston, in which city it is now on 
exhibition. Many of our citizens are famil- 
iar with the genial countenance of this emi- 
nently intellectual man, and will remember 
the characteristic, shrewd, and kindly mark- 
ings of his high-urched forehead, and the fine 
lines about his nose, mouth, and eyes. He 
has the face of a man tranquil through philo- 
sophical conviction, and taking an easy and 
humorous view of the events of life as they 
occur, Mr. Hunt thoroughly appreciates the 
capabilities for art of sucha head. He makes 
the light strike sideways on the forehead, 
then graduate down the delicately - ridged 
cheeks, touching, as it descends, the elastic 
nostrils, He then makes it glance against 
eyelid and eyebrow, and shadow the mouth, 
and skim across the heavy, long beard. Last- 
ly, he leaves it palest and weakest where it 
strikes upon and is lost against the strongly- 
modeled hands. Mr. Hunt has adopted in 
this picture such an arrangement of light and 
shadow as Rembrandt delighted in to bring 
out the peculiarities of face of his old burgo- 
masters, picturesque from the markings rath- 
er than the form of their features. In the 
carrying out of this idea of light and shade, 
Mr. Hunt has been very happy, and this man- 
agement of his subject is rather unusual with 
him, as he is accustomed to flat tints and 
equal values rather than to a strong focus of 
light and shade gradually losing its force. 

But, while Mr. Hunt has most decidedly 
succeeded in getting a characteristic likeness 
of his sitter through this arrangement: of 
light and shade, viewed as a painting, it 
seems to us that, living so long in this coun- 
try without opportunity of toning bis mind 
and eye by reference to the best models in 
art, the flesh tint and flesh quality of his 
pictures lose rather than gain in excellence, 
and that especially in this painting there is 
an impression of labor and lack of fresh- 
ness which a man of Mr. Hunt’s great nat- 
ural power should never betray. Compar- 
ing this really artistic painting with the half- 
learned attempts of young Duveneck, now 
on exhibition and about which the press has 
said so much of late, the former work is 
decidedly a sufferer beside the crisp, fresh 
touches laid on so roughly by the young 
student of Munich. Literary men every- 
where have the advantage that they may al- 
ways compare their writings with the highest 
standard ; but this opportunity for the paint- 
er, which is even more necessary for him 
than it is for the author, can only be obtained 
at present by occasional visits to Europe. 
Of the necessity of such a standard, we may 
cite the example of one of our best artists, 
who brought home with him a most careful 
and elaborate copy which he had made of 
Titian’s ‘ Bella,” and no offer has ever 
tempted him to part with it, since it is his chief 
means in America, he says, of keeping up the 
standard of his own work here. Mr. Hunt’s 
late portraits show, we think, the absence of 
such standards, to which he can refer to note 
the failure or success of the new experiments 
and effects he introduces into his pictures. 
Much as we admire certain qualities in Mr. 
Hunt’s paintings, we can but regret when we 
see them in any degree fall below his earlier 
work, 
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Ware Goupil, Schaus, and our own pub- 
lic galleries, keep back until the autumn their 
newest and best paintings, Boston, which is 
in the path of summer tourists to mountain 
and sea-side, is now doing its best, so far as 
the display of pictures is concerned. Nearly 
everybody going to the White Mountains, 
Mount Desert, and the numerous resorts along 
the shores of New England, gives a day at 
least to seeing the sights in that city. As a 
consequence of the presence of so many 
guests, every thing is done to furnish variety 
at the places of public entertainment, and the 
Museum of Fine Arts at the Boston Athe- 
neum, Doll and Richards’s, Williams and 
Everett’s, and Elliott's, are not in the back- 
ground in this respect. 

At Doll and Richards’s, in addition to a 
multitude of fine paintings by Inness, Du- 
veneck, and a magnificent French picture, 
are two very excellent specimens by the old 
American painter Copley, which have re- 
cently been picked up in Europe and brought 
back to this country. They are both por- 
traits of American ladies—one a sketch in 
oils of a member of the artist’s family, and 
the other a finished full-length. The sketch 
retains its color best, and is of a lady in a 
large hat, which, with her powdered hair and 
her lace kerchief pinned across her bosom, 
reminds the beholder, in its soft light and 
shade and mellow tones, of Rubens’s “ Cha- 
peau de Paille,” or some of the works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. The other painting is 
thoroughly in Copley’s own manner. Stiff 
brocade, elaborate lace, and a high head- 
dress, form the costume of one of the stately 
dames of a hundred years ago. The color, 
got by glazes, has nearly faded from her face; 
and her arms, hands, and head, are hard and 
wooden in their modeling. But around this 
stately personage there lingers an air of 
high-bred elegance that makes this picture 
contrast strangely with a scene in an Oriental 
harem, with the Western-American faces of 
Duveneck’s models, and with a couple of soft 
Italian heads by Babcock, which surround 
them in the picture-store. We said once be- 
fore in the JourNnaL that Paul Veronese’s pict- 
ure in the Boston Atheneum seemed doubly 
a Veronese, from its remoteness in kind to its 
surroundings ; and, judged in the same way, 
Copley’s pictures hold their individuality 
even when surrounded by paintings whose 
standard is utterly unlike their own. 


In the Journat of August 7th we gave 
the substance of a circular issued by the Art- 
Students’ League of this city, an association 
formed by the former students of the Nation- 
al Academy of*Design, having for its object 
a higher development in art-studies. The 
circular said further that the league was 
formed with the codperation of Professor 
Wilmarth, and for the reason that the coun- 
cil of the Academy had abandoned the schools 
as heretofore existing, and had decided at its 
last regular meeting “ not to reopen its de- 
partment of schools till some time in Decem- 
ber.” The question of employing a profess- 
or was also decided negatively. Mr. Whit- 
tredge, president of the Academy, in a recent 
letter to the Evening Post, in reply to the cir- 
cular, and in explanation of the action of the 








council of the Academy, says in substance 
that the allegations are not only untrue, but 
impossible under their regulations. The sub- 
ject of employing a professor was not even 
mentioned, and had the question come before 
them it would not have received a dissenting 
voice. He says, further: “ It may be proper 
to state that at the last meeting of the coun- 
cil it was recommended that the schools be 
opened this year on the Ist of November, in- 
stead of early in October, as heretofore; but 
any such late postponement as ‘ some time in 
December’ was not thought of, and will not 
take place, and the school may open in Oc- 
tober.” Mr. Whittredge says that the ef- 
fort to obtain money for the support of the 
largely-increased schools was not entirely 
successful, but enough was obtained to pay 
the salary of the professor and keep the 
schools intact, and to pay an installment on 
the small existing debt. He thinks altogeth- 
er that the record of the schools is not unfa- 
vorable, and knows no reason, as yet, why 
Professor Wilmarth may not serve the Acad- 
emy as heretofore. 

It is apparent that the action of the stu- 
dents of the Academy in the formation of 
their league was hasty, and based upon a 
misapprehension of the facts; and this is, in 
a great measure, due to the somewhat uncer- 
tain position of the academic council, which 
recommended November Ist as the date for 
the opening of the schools, but left the mat- 
ter in the hands of the new council, which 
takes office in August, but rarely finds a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business unti] No- 
vember. If we have not been misinformed, 
it has always been the duty of the out-going 
council to provide for the fall opening of the 
schools and also the employment of a pro- 
fessor. Mr. Whittredge’s letter of explana- 
tion will, we trust, settle this vexed ques- 
tion. te 

James H. Bearp, N. A., whose pictures of 
dogs and other domestic animals are so well 
known, has just finished two paintings repre- 
senting cat and dog life, which are decidedly 
spirited in their way. The latter subject is 
a rich interior, with a group of dogs seated 
on their haunches before the portrait of a 
boy. It is entitled “ Though lost to Sight, 
to Memory dear,” and is intended to express 
the idea that the boy is dead, and his favorite 
dogs recognize their young master’s features 
in the portrait. The sentiment of the sub- 
ject is very cleverly expressed, and its mo- 
tive is as apparent as if it were manifested 
by figures of men and women instead of those 
of the brute creation. There are three dogs 
in the main group, a black-and-tan, an Italian 
greyhound, and a King Charles spaniel ; and 
their attitudes are full of spirit, and, although 
suggestive of quiet for the moment, yet the 
sparkle of their eyes indicates that a frolic 
would not be out of place after the season of 
mourning is over. There is a puppy sleeping 
upon a rug in the foreground, who is oblivious 
to present grief, and is introduced, the artist 
says, as babies sometimes are at funerals. 
They are too young to mourn the loss of a 
friend, and sleep or prattle, unconscious of 
the grief around them. 

The pendant, “ The Morning Call,” shows 





an old cat, surrounded by her kittens, re. 
ceiving a visit from a very sedate-looki 
“old tom,” or possibly a “ widow,” Mr, Beard 
says, who is giving the gossip of the day, 
The mother has a cozy cushion for her kit. 
tens, and is eagerly listening to her visitor's 
story, but the kittens appear shy, and have 
assumed various attitudes, so as to best hear 
the gossip, and at the same time to be in 
readiness to scamper at the first sign of dan. 
ger. This picture, as well as its companion, 
shows the fine drawing and the excellent 
technical execution which are always so ap. 
parent in Mr. Beard’s works. 


Wiu1am Harr continues his studio.work 
in spite of the hot weather. His latest-fip. 
ished picture gives a midsummer-afternoon 
view on a meadow-brook, with a group of 
cows standing in the water in the shade of g 
great sycamore, or buttonball-tree, as it ig 
popularly called, in the foreground. There 
is a fine perspective shown on the left, with 
groups of cows scattered here and there, and 
isolated trees, which form altogether a scene 
of rare pastoral quiet and beauty. The great 
force of the work, however, is in the fore 
ground group of cows and surrounding ob- 
jects, which are mostly in shadow ; but there 
is a clearness about them which we have 
rarely seen excelled in landscape - pictures, 
The study of the mottled trunk and pale-green 
foliage of the old sycamore shows a close- 
ness of observation which belongs to the fig. 
ure-painter rather than to one of the land. 
scape school, and the skill with which every 
detail of its peeling bark and tremulous fo 
liage, as it is swayed by the summer wind, is 
given, is very suggestive of the scene in Na- 
ture. Mr. Hart has also given close atten- 
tion to the painting of the cows, and the fore. 
ground group, especially, is made from his 
last summer studies. These animals are 
drawn of small size, and their hairy coats 
are finished with the care of miniature paint- 
ing. In the handling of this work it appears 
as if the painter had made it his study to see 
how far a landscape and cattle picture can 
be carried in its finish without destroying its 
breadth. He has, as the result, given us & 
painting finished with all the care and elabo- 
ration of a miniature on ivory, and yet pos- 
sessed of a feeling of great breadth and 
strength. 





“‘ THERE is no doubt at all,” says the Lon- 
don Daily News, ** that the interest in art is at 
present very great, and that it pervades every 
class. Perhaps the good effects of this inter- 
est and curiosity are rather to be found in do- 
mestic architecture and decoration than in 
painting. We may possibly look on this 9 
rather a healthy sign of the future of English 
art, and as a token that the age of confused 
aims, and hasty, flashy execution, is passing 
by.” . . . Three new rooms are to be opened 
in the Louvre—one devoted to French seulpt- 
ure, the other two to engraved works, of which 
the Louvre contains a fine collection, but which 
have never been displayed, owing to want of 
proper arrangement. . . . It is now definitely 
settled that the Michael Angelo festival im 
Florence shall be held on September 14th, 
15th, and 16th... . The Academy of Fine 
Arts at Vienna has announced that an exbibie 
tion will be opened on October 15, 1876, in the 
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galleries of that institution, of the works of 
its associates from the period of its foundation 
jn 1704 to the present time. The managing 
committee announces that the object of the 
exhibition is to give a representation of the 
development of art in the Austrian dominions 
since the beginning of the last century. 








From Abroad. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
July 28, 1875. 

HIS is emphatically the dull season in 
T Paris as in New York. The fashionables 
have gone out of town; two-thirds of the the- 
atres are closed, and the other third is drag- 
ging out a precarious existence, aided by stray 
contributions from transient foreigners. Even 
the Sultan of Zanzibar is about to take his de- 

re. The presence of his dusky highness 
has brightened up matters for a week past. 
He has been going round sight-seeing, has 
had a superb pair of vases presented to him at 
Savres, and received a beautiful chair-cover in 
tapestry on the occasion of his visit tothe Gobe- 
lins. Fancy wasting such artistic treasures on a 
barbaric African! He is by no means a beauty 
tolook upon, being thick-lipped and woolly- 
bearded atter the manner of his race in gen- 
eral, though his complexion is far from that 
of a negro, being yellow, or rather coffee-col- 
ored. Some of his suite, however, are as black 
as ebony. He seemed greatly to enjoy his 
visit to the Jardin d’Acclimatation, and was 
particularly amused with: the gambols of the 
sea-lions, As to the Opéra, he evidently 
thought very little of the performance, and 
with reason, for it was very, very poor. One 
act of “La Juive,’’ and the ballet of ‘* Coppe- 
lia,” filled out the programme of the evening. 
The sultan evidently admired the pantomimic 
part of the ballet, but he yawned over the 
opera, and seemed totally unimpressed by the 
dancing. The performance was very brief, 
beginning as it did at half-past eight, and 
terminating at eleven—a short allowance of 
amusement for those who had paid three dol- 
lars and three dollars and forty cents for their 
seats. There are grave complaints afloat about 
the management of the Opéra at present. It 
issaid that M. Halanzier is running it simply 
tomake money. The extreme economy with 
which the musical part of the organization is 
managed, none of the great French singers of 
the day, with the single exception of Faure, 
forming part of the troupe; the very few op- 
eras that comprise the répertoire, and the man- 
agerial indifference to novelty or artistic en- 
wmble, make up quite a list of well-grounded 
complaints. It is whispered, moreover, that 
the manager is in league with the speculators 
that infest the precincts of the Opéra House, 
and that the alleged scarcity of seats at the 
regular prices, which Heaven knows are high 
enough in all conscience, is owing to this com- 
Plicity. Be this as it may, it is generally con- 
ceded that M. Halanzier is far less concerned 
for the artistic than for the pecuniary success 
of the Opéra. 

Schneider is positively to return to the 
sage next season. She has been impelled to 
this step by the cost of her superb hotel on 
the Avenue de l’Impératrice. The price of 
that has made quite a hole in her investments, 
and she wishes to repair the breach. She is 
to create the leading character in a new piece 
by Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy, at the Varié- 
ts—probably the long-promised piece of ** La 
Boulangére a des Ecus.’? There was some talk 
of reviving “La Grande-Duchesse,” but that 





mirth-provoking opera will probably never be 
performed in Paris again. 
have forbidden its reproduction on account of 
its satire on the petty princes of Germany, 
and its general dealings with German sub- 
jects. It is feared that General Boum and 
Baron Puck might be made the object of a 
popular demonstration more ardent than agree- 
able. The new comedy by Messrs. Meilhac 
and Halévy, which is intended forthe Comédie 
Frangaise, is nearly finished, but its title and 
subject have not yet transpired. I believe I 
before informed you of the fact that it had 
been sold to an American manager before it 
was half finished. The new comedy by Ale- 
xandre Dumas, which is destined for the same 
theatre, is to form a pendant to his ‘* Demi- 
Monde,” and is to trace the influence of ces 
dames upon the literature, the society, and the 
politics of the day—a wide-reaching subject, 
and one that methinks is not specially fitted 
for dramatic treatment. Dumas has shut him- 
self up in his country-seat, and is hard at work 
on this piece, which he declares is to be his 
chef-d’ ewvre. Sardou’s Remorse”? is already 
on rehearsal at the Gymnase, though it is not 
to be produced before October or November. 
The leuding réles have been confided to M. 
Worms and Mademoiselle Tallandiera. But 
before it is produced there is talk of reviving 
“La Dame aux Camélias,” with Tallandiera 
as Marguerite Gautier. 

The Plon lawsuit has come to the surface 
again. It may be remembered that M. Plon, 
the celebrated book-publisher, instituted some 
time ago a suit against the estate of Napoleon 
IIL., to obtain payment for a large portion of his 
edition of the “‘ Life of Cesar.” He, or rather 
his heirs, for M. Plon himself is dead, accuses 
the late emperor of a breach of contract in not 
having finished the work. Twenty-two thou- 
sand copies remain on hand, for which an in- 
demnity of one hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand francs is claimed. The lawyers for the 
other side sought to prove that the literary 
and pecuniary success of the work had been 
great, and instanced the fact that the firm had 
paid to the emperor one hundred and nine- 
ty-two thousand francs as author’s royalty. 
But none the less did the fact transpire that 
from 1867 to 1870, inclusive, not one hundred 
and fifty copies of the work had been sold. 
Evidently paying court to literary sovereigns 
is a costly game for publishers to indulge in. 

The English newspapers in Paris are 
not very numerous. First, of course, on 
the list comes the time-honored Galignani, 
which would be very nice if it was not so 
thoroughly British in tone and selections, 
and if we were not obliged to pay ten cents 
forit. Nor are its dimensions proportioned to 
its price, for it is a mere single-sheet affair, 
containing about as much matter as the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, Next comes the American 
Register, with its twelve pages, its full and 
complete lists of American arrivals abroad, and 
its exhaustive and entertaining summary of 
news both foreign and domestic. Its New 
York correspondence is peculiarly fresh, 
sparkling, aud interesting. Six cents is the 
price of this flourishing Yankee production. 
The Continental Herald, originally published 
in Geneva, but transferred to Paris a few 
months ago, bade fair at one time to become 
a popular and thriving institution. But it 
got into difficulties, and about six weeks ago 
was sold out tothe London Hour, It comes 
to us now from London, dated a day ahead, 
and with a column or two on American and 
French topics, but, apart from its heading and 
the additions aforesaid, it is nothing more or 
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pared for Continental circulation, that is to 
say, a thoroughly English newspaper deprived 
of all its Continental and cosmopolitan feat- 
ures. So the Register remains the only really 
American newspaper in Paris. Those Ameri- 
cans abroad who can read French (and their 
name it is not legion) usually peruse the 
saucy, witty, mendacious Figaro, notwith- 
standing its Legitimist propensities. As a 
repository of all the news, scandal, and ca- 
nards of the Parisian world, it is certainly 
very amusing, but about the world of outside 
barbarism it troubles itself very little. Noth- 
ing that is not Parisian, or at least French, is 
of sufficient importance to be noticed in its 
columns. For instance, when the Schiller was 
lost, the Figaro declined to publish a list of 
the passengers, for the good and sufficient rea- 
son that there were no French persons among 
them. Very amusingly, too, it called attention 
solemnly to the fact that the three German 
lines, the Adler, the Hamburg, and the North- 
German Lloyd, had lost six steamers in the 
course of twenty years, ignoring or forgetting 
another fact, namely, that the single French 
line had lost three steamers inside of one 
year. Though the Figaro can boast of so 
many American readers, it cherishes a bitter 
dislike against Americans in general, and 
American women in particular, and never lets 
slip a chance of abusing and of slandering 
them. 

The great Fluvial and Maritime Exhibition 
at the Palais d’Industrie is nearly in order— 
not quite, though it has been open now for 
nearly two weeks. But the noise of hammer- 
ing still rises over all the din of the machine- 
ry, and workmen are still to be seen rushing 
to and fro with beams, and pipes, and boxes, 
striving to get things in order. The title of 
the exhibition is ludicrously inaccurate—of 
course there are some things there that pertain 
to rivers and maritime navigation, but the 
bulk of the articles exhibited has about as 
much to do with navigation as with the moon. 
Clocks, bronzes, bird-cages, rat-traps, gilt and 
inlaid furniture, chocolate, soap, fire - proof 
safes, and patent beds, such is the variety of 
articles that crowd the long nave of the Palais. 
It is, in fact, a regular Franklin Institute dis- 
play, only not so varied as are those at home, 
though probably more tasteful. One of the most 
imposing attractions of the place is a gigantic 
piece of rock-work towering nearly to the roof 
of the Palais, with a cascade dashing and spar- 
kling down the front of it and falling into an or- 
namental basin at its base. Back of the cascade 
a cool, deep, dark grotto affords an entrance 
for those who wish to enjoy the view of the 
crowded nave through the veil of falling water. 
Mosses and evergreens garnish the clefts of 
the mimic rocks, aquatic plants bloom in the 
pool, and the whole affair looks like a perma- 
nent and natural decoration, instead of an effort 
of decorative art. A monster aquarium, in 
the same kind of artificial rock-work, extends 
for some fifty or sixty feet along one of the 
side-avenues. There is a monster clock that 
tells the simultaneous time in all the principal 
cities of the world. There are many swim- 
ming and diving suits, Captain Boyton having 
made that style of thing extremely popular 
over here. There is a boat all of solid ma- 
hogany, hollowed out from a single log, and 
polished and varnished outside so as to show 
the grain and color of the wood. In this boat, 
so runs the legend, Juarez once made his es- 
cape when hard pressed by the soldiers of 
Maximilian. The English division of the ex- 
hibition contains some curious and interesting 
models of vessels, some beautiful sail and row 


less than an edition of the London paper, pre- | boats, and a very curious model of a life-sav- 
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ing apparatus, intended to transport ship- 
wrecked passengers from a stranded vessel to 
the shore. The upper ends of the cords are 
attached to the galleries of the Palais, and the 
exhibitor is kept busy hauling up and down 
the miniature basket that runs so deftly along 
the cords. It isa pity that the full-sized ap- 
paratus itself is not exhibited, for, if a regular 
ear with a full-grown man in it were to be 
hoisted up and let down occasionally, the at- 
traction would have been far greater. As to 
the furniture, porcelain, etc., the display is not 
nearly so good as it was at the Exhibition of 
Fine Arts applied to Industry which was held 
last year. Among the edible products, which 
are exhibited in great numbers, the Margarine 
Mouries, or imitation butter, is probably the 
most curious. The counter, piled with pale- 
yellow pots and rolls, each in its clean linen 
cloth, looked very tempting, and the butter 
resembled the real article & s’y méprendre. At 
the back of the stall was piled a row of kegs 
marked “‘ Geneva Butter,”’ “‘ English Butter,” 
“Belgian Butter,”’ etce., each country, it ap- 
pears, having a fancy for a particularly fla- 
vored article, which the imitation. butter is 
prepared tosupply. The prospectus issued by 
the manufacturers declares that the materials 
employed are simply beef-tallow purified by a 
particular process, and milk or cream. The 
advantages of the Margarine over the real ar- 
ticle are claimed to be cheapness (the best ta- 
ble-butter costs twenty-five cents a pound, 
and cooking-butter twenty-two), economy in 
quantity, and the property of remaining sweet 
for a much longer time. America seems to be 


represented at the exhibition mainly by the 
canned fruits and oysters, the pea-nuts, the 
cocoa-nut cakes, and the buckwheat-flour, ex- 
hibited by Cardinet, the well-known Ameri- 


can grocer of the Rue de Seze. 

Madame Louis Figuier, the wife of the cele- 
brated author of “* The World before the Del- 
uge,”’ has written a play called “‘ La Dame aux 
Lilas Blancs,” which has just been brought 
out at the Vaudeville. The plot is very sim- 
ple and extremely improbable. There are two 
women who resemble each other as closely as 
two peas ina pod. One is a proper and picus 
widow, and the other is an improper Jndienne 
named Jaguarita. One man loves them both, 
the first purely, and the latter passionately. 
Jaguarita elopes with a lover whose principal 
recommendation seems to be that he beats 
her, whereupon the hero marries his other 
love. Madame Figuier does not appear to pos- 
sess any particular vocation for dramatic writ- 
ing, her present effort being weak, bald, and 
improbable. The parts of the two heroines 
are played by one actress, a débutante, Made- 
moiselle Melvil, who displayed therein no in- 
considerable share of dramatic talent. Poor 
Bressant will probably never appear on the 
stage again. He is in wretched health, and is 
said to be threatened with paralysis. Ap- 
parently Mademoiselle Broisat’s assumption 
of the character of Gabrielle de Belle-Isle was 
not successful, for the play has recently been 
performed with Sarah Bernhardt as the gentle 


and calumniated heroine. 
Lvory H. Hoorgr. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tae London correspondent of one of our 
provincial papers gives what he calls a “ strik- 
ing instance "’ of “ the eccentricities of genius 
with which literary history abounds.”” Why 
disguise matters? It refers to Mr. Swinburne ; 
he is the young poet alluded to. But let me 
quote the anecdote. Here it is: 

“ One of our younger poets, having accepted 





an invitation to dinner at a certain house, ar- 
rived in due course. It was observed that he 
was rather excited and strange in manner, but 
as he is known to have a singularly high- 
strung, nervous temperament, no particular 
attention was paid to this circumstance. Din- 
ner went off in the usual way. The guest of 
the evening was particularly brilliant; his 
rapid, discursive conversation never ceased. 
After dinner, in the drawing-room, he con- 
sented to read some sonnets from his most 
recently-published volume, and he was good 
enough to expound in most eloquent and lu- 
minous language the subtler meanings of these 
poems and their connection with each other. 
His audience were delighted. Here and there, 
of course, there was a touch of extravagance 
in his speech, but to a poet some poetic license 
must be granted. Before going he requested 
the lady of the house to accept the volume, and 
inscribed her name in it. All this was very 
well, but some two or three days afterward he 
called upon his host, and immediately began to 
pour forth a whole string of apologies. He had 
mislaid the card—he had mistaken the night— 
he had had to go down into the country. This 
astonished person now discovered that his 
guest of the evening was absolutely in igno- 
rance of his ever having been near the house, 
that he had come to apologize for having 
neglected the invitution, and that he was anx- 
ious that the lady of the house should accept 
a copy, to be sent from the publishers, of 
the very book which he himself had given 
her.” 

From my knowledge of the author of 
** Chastelard,” I have not the smallest doubt 
that the above story is true. Mr. Swinburne 
is one of the most nervous men—he is very 
slightly built, and not more than five feet two 
in height—you could possibly imagine. I 
shall never forget seeing him at the poetic 
readings given by the poet Buchanan, some 
years ago, in the Hanover-Square Rooms. 
There, in a corner, his intellectual face now 
wearing a scowl, now a beatific expression, 
as he was pleased or displeased with his broth- 
er-poet’s elocution, did he sit twirling his fin- 
gers and thumbs in a ludicrously-excited way. 
Ere long he became the observed of every 
one. ‘* Who is that?’? whispered a mercan- 
tile friend to me, nodding toward him. 
“That,” replied I, wishing to surprise the 
man of figures, ‘is one of our greatest poets, 
Mr. Swinburne.” “Indeed!” was the reply. 
“ Well, I’ve always heard that poets were a 
rum lot; now I’ve no doubt about it!” 

A paragraph regarding Miss Mulock (Mrs. 
Craik), the authoress of ‘“* John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman,” that has been going the “ round” 
of the American press, contains more than one 
blunder. For instance, it says that Mrs. Craik 
is a widow ; this is not so—but I can tell you 
what has probably given rise to the statement. 
A short time before his marriage to Miss Mulock, 
Mr. Craik met with an accident which neces- 
sitated the amputation of his leg. By-the- 
way, you have read Mrs, Craik’s ‘* The Little 
Lame Prince ;” that charming children’s story 
was suggested in some slight measure by the 
authoress’s own experiences. Yes, she has a 
living romance in her house. In her family 
is a little girl who, for aught she knows, may 
yet turn out to be of royal blood. This little 
maid was found some time ago upon a heap of 
stones outside Mr. and Mrs. Craik’s door. The 
kind couple took her in, nursed her, and made 
much of her (they have no children of their 
own), and now the tiny outcast has become 
their adopted daughter. 

To use a vulgar expression, Mr. William 
Black must be making “a mint of money” by 





a 
his pen. Even for the short story —“ Th. 
Marriage of Moira O’Fergus ”—which he wrote 
in the Cornhill, he received two hundred 
pounds. Princely pay, this—worthy of the 
days when Thackeray was the Cornhill’s qj. 
tor! Great indeed has been the falling off jp 
this magazine’s circulation since that time, 
Thackeray got ‘it up to nearly a hundred thoy. 
sand; now, under Mr. Leslie Stephen’s editor. 
ship, it sells about twenty-five thousand. Still, 
this circulation is nearly double that of any of 
our other shilling monthlies. : 

Mademoiselle Zare Thalberg’s lines have 
certainly fallen in pleasant places. As I re- 
marked the other week, she has already become 
immensely popular over here; and not only 
is she a great favorite, but she is doing what 
Albert Smith boldly confessed his desire to do 
—‘turning a few coppers.”? Mademoiselle is 
in great demand for private parties. She sings 
and warbles at them exquisitely—to the cha- 
grin, no doubt, of many an old dowager whose 
daughters hang on hand—and each time she 
attends one of these she gets, I am told, some- 
thing like a hundred guineas. By-the-way, 
the Zimes has just accorded a meed of praise 
to the youry songstress. In its “ few general 
observations on the season” at Covent Gar- 
den, it says, in its usual ponderous style; 
“Mademoiselle Zare Thalberg, Mr. Gye’s 
youngest artist, although she has only ap- 
peared in three characters, may be looked 
upon as his most promising recent acquisition, 
In each part she has made a highly-favorable 
impression.” In these ‘* few observations,” 
too, the leading journal remarks, again in 
stilted phraseology, “‘ ‘That Madame Adelina 
Patti, on legitimate grounds, enjoys more than 
ever the favor of the public, is an unquestion- 
able fact.” It also assures us that Mademoi- 
selle Albani has progressed, and is progress- 
ing, and that M. Faure has “ maintained his 
position as the first dramatic barytone ’—with 
which observations opera- goers in general 
will, I am sure, agree. Further, we learn from 
this article in the Zimes that, ‘‘ from the 30th 
of March to the 17th of July—the opening 
night and the closing night—there were eigh- 
ty-three performances, fifty-nine conducted by 
Signor Vianesi, and twenty-four by Signor 
Bevignani. Both conductors,” goes on the 
“ Thunderer,” “‘ must have shown exemplary 
diligence, seeing that no less than twenty- 
nine different operas were produced, and for 
the greater part in the most effective manner. 
. .. The largest number of representations 
(fifteen) were devoted to three of Mozart’s 
operas—' Don Giovanni,’ ‘Il Flauto Magico,’ 
and ‘Le Nozze de Figaro ;’ Meyerbeer (four- 
teen) coming next, with ‘ Robert le Diable,’ 
the * Huguenots,’ ‘ Dinorah,’ and ‘ L’ Etoile du 
Nord ;’ Verdi next (ten), Rossini next (nine); 
Auber, Donizetti, and Gounod, each counting 
seven. So, notwithstanding the idea preva- 
lent here and there””—I am still quoting from 
our representative journal— that the coming 
of Wagner, with his ‘Lohengrin,’ was to be at 
least the temporary annihilation of our old and 
cherished masterpieces, the reverse has proved 
to be the case. Mozart, Meyerbeer, Rossini, 
and Verdi, are more than ever popular; and, 
though Mozart died in 1791, Rossini left off 
composing in 1829, and the ‘ Huguenots’ was 
produced in 1836, they are likely to retain the 
popularity so well earned by their composi- 
tions, in which rhythmical melody, the e& 
sence and soul of music, everywhere prevails.” 
I, for one, hope that this predictiou will come 
true. I earnestly hope that the reign of “ the 
music of the future’ will be very remote I0- 


deed ! 
Wu Wriru1- 
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THE EVANS REPEATING RIFLE. 


HE signal triumphs of American rifles 
T and riflemen in the recent Irish and in- 
ternational contests have served to direct pub- 
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lie attention not only to the skill of our 
marksmen, but to the power and efficiency of 
the American rifle. With the general formand 
construction of the single-cartridge breech- 
loading rifle our readers are doubtless fa- 
miliar, and there seems to remain but one 
direction in which these weapons are open 
to improvement. We refer to the satisfac- 
tory adaptation of the repeating system. As 
at present constructed, the most accurate ri- 
fies are those which require the removal of 


LLIAMS- the old shell and the introduction of a fresh 





cartridge after each discharge. Many ingen- 
ious and effective plans have been devised 
to adapt the repeating principle to the rifle, 
and by this means render a more rapid meth- 
od of firing possible. The Henry, Spencer, 
and Sharp rifles belong to this class, and to 
these may now be added the Evans repeating 
rifle, which, though still awaiting that final 
decision that comes only after long trial, ap- 
pears to possess advantages of a marked 








character. So clearly do the accompanying 
illustrations define the form of this gun, and 
especially its cartridge-magazine, that but a 
brief description is needful. In the first il- 
lustration we have the gun as it appears 
when loaded and ready for action. The 
special feature or peculiarity here appears 
only in the form of the stock, which consists 
of a metallic cylinder below, upon which 
rest the wooden portions that partially in- 
close it. 

In the second figure a sectional view of 
this magazine is given, and it is here that 
the ingenuity of the inventor is displayed at 
best. The metallic cylinder incloses a solid 
spiral, which is divided into longitudinal 
sections, each section being of sufficient size 
to contain a single metallic cartridge ; and, as 
there are thirty-four of these chambers, the 
magazine when full contains this number of 
loaded cartridges. 

When this magazine is to be loaded, the 
cartridges are introduced through an open- 
ing in the butt. Each lowering of the lever 
attached to the breech causes a partial rota- 
tion in the spiral case and a consequent for- 
ward movement of the cartridge. A return 
of the lever to its position against the butt 
at the same time closes the breech against 
the back of the inserted cartridge, and the 
weapon is ready for firing. 

As it is our purpose simply to direct at- 
tention to the novel features of this weapon, 
viewed only as an ingenious mechanical de- 
vice, we will not enter into a discussion of its 
claims to favor as set forth by the manufact- 
urers, Enough has been said to direct at- 
tention to the principle of the gun; as to the 
nature of the methods by which this princi- 
ple is applied, we leave it for the reader to 
determine by experiment or professional opin- 
ion. 





Tue recent long duration of rain-storms 
which has so greatly injured the hay and 
corn crops will add an increased interest to 
all suggestions having in view even a partial 
or late remedy of the evil. As science is 
powerless to avert disasters of this nature, all 
the service that can be rendered must partake 
of the nature of a cure rather than preven- 
tion. It appears that this necessity has been 
felt alsoin England, and the Znglish Mechanic 
notices one of these timely inventions as fol- 
lows: ** The unseasonable spring renders the 
prospects of a good hay-crop very problemati- 
cal, and the recent heavy rains have done 
much to spoil what little grass there was to 
cut. The present seems, therefore, a favor 
able ‘opportunity for calling attention to a 
method of making hay by means of artificial 
heat, recently introduced by Mr. Gibbs, of 
Chingford, Essex. The drier consists of a 
sheet-iron trough, six feet in breadth, and 
varying in length from twenty to sixty feet— 
the shorter length when mounted on wheels, 
as a portable machine; the longer when sta- 
tionary, or as a fixture in a suitable house. 
The trough is raised slightly at one end, so as 
to form a moderately-inelined surface, down 
which the hay slides, being assisted in that 
motion by the reciprocating motion given to 
the trough. Running up the centre of the lat- 
ter is a ridge of triangular section, with open- 
ings on each side at the base, through which 
the hot gases may pass into the grass, which 
is kept constantly stirred and lightened up by 
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means of a number of small iron stirrers, 
which imitate the action of the fork in the 
hands of a hay-maker. A stove constructed 
of iron plates supplies the heat, the gases be- 
ing drawn from it by means of a fan, which 
drives them through the jacket surrounding 
the stove into the ridge, passing up the centre 
of the trough, the temperature attained being 
500° Fahr. or thereabouts. The fan is driven 
by a belt from a portable engine, but may, of 
course, be worked by horse or manual labor 
where an engine is not at hand. The machine 
is not intended to supersede the old-fashioned 
plan, because the direct rays of the sun yield 
the cheapest heat extant, and combined with 
a drying wind will probably be found useful 
for many years, but is intended to be used in 
wet weather, in curing both fresh-cut grass 
and that which has been partially converted 
into hay. It is stated that grass can be cut, 
placed in the trough directly, and converted 
into the finest hay at once, at a cost of about 
two pounds per ton of hay made; but if the 
grass has been partially dried in the ordinary 
way and then wetted with rain, the hay can 
be saved at a cost of about eight shillings a 
ton—not a very serious item when compared 
with the pounds saved on the hay thus cured.”’ 


Ay English journal, commenting upon the 
fact that machinery is now being applied to 
the manufacture of watches in France, gives 
the following brief sketch of one or two of 
the more ingenious machines now in use at 
the famous watch-manufactories at Waltham, 
Massachusetts. With regard to the common 
notched or cog wheels we learn that they are 
first stamped in outline from thin ribbons of 
metal. A number of the disks thus formed 
are threaded on a fine rod and clamped to- 
gether. The bar thus formed is placed in the 
tooth-cutting machine, where a reciprocating 
knife cuts a groove in it; the bar is turned 
automatically a sixtieth or other portion of a 
turn, according to the number of teeth, and a 
second groove is cut; the process is then re- 
peated till the required number of teeth is 
formed. For cutting the escapement-wheel, 
with its curiously-formed teeth, a more elabo- 
rate apparatus is required. Each tooth re- 
quires six cuts to finish it. For this purpose 
the little rod of steel disks is fixed diametri- 
cally across a circular plate, round the edge 
of which are six knives, each mounted so as 
to be capable of traversing across the plate. 
The rod is acted upon successively by these 
knives, it being turned radially so as to come 
opposite each in turn. When all six have 
operated, a single tooth is completed, and the 
rod is turned on its axis to present a fresh sur- 
face to the knives. This is continued till all 
the teeth are finished, when the apparatus is 
automatically thrown out of gear. The jewels 
are cut, by saws of iron faced with diamond- 
dust, into proper shapes, and drilled by a wire 
hair covered with diamond-dust, all by ma- 
chines. Even the screws, of which two hun- 
dred and thirty are made from a thirteen-inch 
length of steei wire, the waste being more 
than the amount actually worked, are formed 
by a machine which makes the thread nuts 
off the screw, makes the slot in the head, and 
delivers the screw complete. About one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand of these screws go 
to the pound troy, so that the minuteness of 
the mechanism may be imagined. All the rest 
of the watch, except only the dial, is con- 
structed by machines of equal delicacy. The 
dial has to be painted by hand, though it 
would seem as if so simple a printing opera- 
tion ought to be done readily enough by mech- 
anism. 





Tue success of the Merriman life-saving 
suit, as worn by Captain Boyton and recent- 
ly described in these columns, has stimulated 
English inventors to effort in this field. We 
now learn from an exchange that a dress some- 
what on the principle of Captain Boyton’s has 
lately been invented by Mr. C. M. Lloyd. It 
is intended to be used in cases where, from 
expense or other causes, the more elaborate 
costume of Captain Boyton is not available. 
It consists of an ordinary coat fitted with re- 
ceptacles, which can be readily inflated with 
air, but when empty presents no apparent dif- 
ference from any other coat. This may be 
worn by itself as a preservative in case of ac- 
cident, or, if put on with a pair of water-proof 
overalls, it serves as a Boyton dress. A some- 
what more complicated apparatus is formed, 
like the bow and stern of a canoe, so that the 
wearer is practically supplied with a small ca- 
noe, which he can propel and direct with a 
paddle in the ordinary manner. An emi- 
grant’s bed is formed on a somewhat similar 
principle. The inventor has lately made some 
practical trials of his various appliances in the 
Thames, by going from Waterloo to Lam>eth 
on them, and he states that he has spent as 
many as seven hours in the water thus dressed 
without suffering any inconvenience. 


Wuenever the lakes, mountains, or skies 
of Switzerland are visited by any unusual dis- 
turbance, the scientific world may rest assured 
that the phenomena will be made the subject 
of searching and thorough investigation. We 
are now informed that the extraordinary hail 
and thunder storms which preceded the recent 
disastrous floods in France extended over the 
city of Geneva. Here we learn that the phe- 
nomenon was more satisfactorily observed 
than elsewhere. At first the hailstones fell 
upon a belt about three miles in breadth, 
which belt increased in breadth toward the 
lake, where it was about nine miles wide. In 
a recent letter, M. Calladon states that hail- 
stones weighing three hundred grammes each 
had been collected. The path of the storm 
will be investigated by the meteorological 
boards, and accurate maps prepared. 


Tue forthcoming Paris International Geo- 
graphical Exhibition promises to prove a suc- 
cess, both in the departments of scientific in- 
quiry and popular enlightenment and instruc- 
tion. It is announced that an immense num- 
ber of photographs have been received from 
the English Palestine Exploration Fund, 
which will serve to illustrate, in a complete 
and graphic manner, the work already accom- 
plished by the English explorers and engi- 
neers. The Russian and Austrian Govern- 
ments have caused special and elegantly-fitted 
pavilions to be erected for their occupation as 
exhibition-rooms. Among the Danish contri- 
butions will be a complete collection of the 
dresses used by the natives of Greenland. 


A neEw quality ascribed to ozone by M. Boil- 
lot is its bleaching power, as shown in the 
action of chlorine. Ozone, he says, employed 
directly acts as an oxidizing agent, laying 
hold of the hydrogen of the substance with 
which it isin contact. When chlorine is al- 
lowed to act on any vegetable or animal mat- 
ter it decomposes a certain quantity of water, 
taking the hydrogen to form hydrochloric 
acid. The oxygen thus set free is changed 
to ozone, which in turn lays hold of the hy- 
drogen in the organic matter, the result being 
a bleaching of the fabric. 


Havine observed that the discharge from a 
powerful electrical machine produced remark- 





able changes in the color of plants, M. Bee. 
querel ascribes this result to the rupturing of 
the cells containing the coloring-matter. This 
opinion is sustained by the fact that when 
the cellular envelope is washed the leaf be. 
comes white. 


Ir may be of interest to our unprofessional 
readers to learn that, at the last meeting of the 
Gottingen Royal Society of Sciences, a paper 
was read by P. Ebell on “* Mononitrobengo- 
naphtylamides, Dinitrobenzonaphtylamide, 
and their Derivatives.” 





Wliscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 


T has so often been argued that art is in- 
dependent of morals, that a writer in 
Cornhill takes up this “ pretentious fallacy,” 
as he calls it, and discusses the question with 
no little acumen : 


The duty of the moralist, it may be said, is 
to keep emotions under due restraint; the 
duty of the artist is to find them a voice and 
embody them in appropriate symbols. Since 
every emotion is right in its proper place, 
there is none which should be excluded from 
artistic utterance. We should know what all 
men think and have thought about themselves 
and the world; the skeptic and the believer, 
the enthusiast and the cynic, the man of stren- 
uous ambition and the indolent epicurean, 
should each express himself in art and song. 
There is a time for all things ; a time to be sad 
and a time to be merry ; and, as in Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s “Palace of Art,” the imagination 
should contain a gallery hung round with pict- 
ures ‘ fit for every mood of mind.” To part 
of this doctrine we must emphatically demur. 
There are passions which ought to be sup- 
pressed, however little we may be inclined to 
the ascetic theory. The progress of the race 
is a process of eradicating brutalizing and anti- 
social instincts. He who keeps them alive is 
doing harm, and more barm if he has the tal- 
ents of a Shakespeare, a Mozart, or a Raphael. 
There are sentiments which imply moral dis- 
ease as distinctly as there are sensations which 
imply physical disease. Cynicism, and pruri- 
ence, and a voluptuous delight in cruelty, are 
simply abominable, whoever expresses them, 
and however great his powers. Human na- 
ture, unluckily, is not all that could be wished. 
There are people to whom it is a pleasure to 
dwell upon foul and cruel impulses, who hate 
virtue, and therefore deny its existence. They 
are simply a nuisance; and, if they can’t be 
stamped out by sterner measures, they should 
at least be kept in order by public opinion. 
The artist, it is often said, should not be con- 
demned to write for school-girls. Certainly 
not; but to use such an argument on behalf 
of vice is simply to say that we ought all to 
get drunk because we are not all bound to re- 
tire to a cloister. ‘‘ You,’ we say, “are 4 
wretched debauchee.”? ‘* Well,’’ it is replied, 
“‘T can’t be a milksop.” There are, luckily, 
other alternatives. To the doctrine that nov- 
els should be written for men as well as school- 
girls we should add that there is only one 
class of human beings for whom they should 
not be written. That is the class who have 
become men, but have ceased to be manly. 
Nobody should compose poems for human 
beasts. Prudery is a bad thing; but there 
something worse. 
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To leave that unpleasant topic, however, 
Jet us admit that, as a rule, all healthy phases 
of human feeling may be rightfully represent- 
ed. Keats is not to be condemned because 
his poetry is the expression of a sensuous tem- 
perament. A keen delight in all external 
beauty of form and color, even the lower pleas- 
ures of the animal appetites, may be fitly ex- 
pressed in art. We will not condemn the con- 
yivial poet who sang the praises of “jolly 
good ale and old;” we will continue to love 
our Burns, and Béranger, and Horace, and 
Herrick, epicureans though they may have 
been at times, and will agree with Sir Toby 
Belch that cakes and ale shall still be con- 
sumed, and ginger be hot in the mouth, though 
Malvolios may still exist in the world, and 
though Sir Wilfrid Lawson may propose to 
shut up all public-houses in the most genial and 
facetious terms. This is the doctrine which is 
really advocated by persons who deny the re- 
lations of art to morality, when that avowal is 
not meant to cover a cynical denial of all mor- 
al obligation. There is here a real difficulty 
upon some theories. We feel that, in spite of 
all his interpreters, it is hard to make Shake- 
speare a moralist. He is terribly tolerant to 
Falstaff and Sir Toby Belch. He does not 
turn round upon us to preach morality like a 
religious tract ; and, indeed, we find it rather 
hard to extract any definite moral from his 
works. Nor is Keats, the great favorite of a 
modern school, very strong as a preacher. He 
is not one of the straight-laced ; nor could any 
of his poems be read with good effect at a 
meeting of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. And 
yet we could not give up our Falstaff, or 
“Romeo and Juliet,” or even the “* Sonnets,” 
or the “ Ode to a Nightingale,”’ or the ‘‘ Eve 
of St. Agnes,”’ at the bidding of any number 
of Moody and Sankeys. How can we justify 
our prejudices, or can they be justified, with- 
out admitting that the obligations of the mor- 
al law cease in the region of art, as the obliga- 
tion of the fourth commandment is some- 
times considered to be limitgd by the English 
Channel ? 

Let us first get rid of one or two confusing 
associations. ‘The theory, as thus stated, does 
not assert that art should never be moral, but 
that this is an artistic sphere which lies, so to 
speak, outside of morality. If the poetry of 
Keats were directly demoralizing, it would be 
condemned by our previous statements. The 
allegation is, in fact, that it is neither moral 
nor immoral. Richly colored in an artistic 
Sense, it is of a neutral tint in an ethical sense. 
Keats introduces us to a region where we do 
not deny the advantages of virtue, but simply 
forget that such things as vice and virtue ex- 
ist. But to limit art to this sphere would be 
48 narrow-minded as to exclude it. Ifthe ar- 
tist should express every sentiment, he cer- 
tainly should not omit the noblest. He should 
Provide utterance for the heroic, the patriotic, 
the social, and the religious, or his field will 
be limited indeed. Dante, one may assume, 
was a moralist; or, to confine ourselves to 
English literature, men like Milton, and 
Wordsworth, and Cowper, were moralists ; 
nobody can love Scott who does not assimi- 
late Kis most manly morality. All our great 
Novelists, indeed, were moralists. ‘‘ Richard- 
80n,” says old Johnson, “ taught the passions 
to move at the command of virtue.”” Fielding 
can searcely tell his story sometimes for mor- 
alizing; and Dickens is perhaps too deliber- 
ately moral. Pope was almost exclusively a 
moralist; and Pope’s boast that he ‘‘ moral- 
ized his song” is adopted verbally from Spen- 
ser, whose great poem is formally intended to 
be an ethical treatise. Some of these great 





men lug in their morality rather awkwardly, 
and forget that a poet is something different 
from a preacher. That is a blunder in art; 
but the blunder is, not that they moralized, 
but that they moralized in a wrong way. In- 
stead of leaving their readers to be affected by 
the morality which permeated the whole struct- 
ure and substance of their poetry, they chose 
to extract little nuggets of moral platitudes, 
and so far failed, because taking the most ob- 
vious but least effective mode of preaching. 


The conclusion of the article is as fol- 
lows : 


The poet and the great artist of every 
kind partly expresses his own sentiments, and 
is partly the mouth-piece of the social order 
of which he forms a part. The greatest art is 
only produced in periods when some strong 
intellectual or social impulse is stirring the 
foundations of the established order. That, 
as all admit, was the explanation in general 
terms of the poetic outbursts in the Eliza- 
bethan and revolutionary periods. So far, 
then, as the art is the imaginative projection of 
the great forees which are renovating or devel- 
oping society, whether the forces be intellect- 
ual or social, it is healthy and admirable. A 
delight in the beauty of human beings or ex- 
ternal Nature is in itself a healthy sentiment, 
though it may be accidentally associated with 
baser elements. So far as the poet is himself 
a man of healthy nature and powerful mind, 
he will be qualified to act as a mouth-piece 
of the forces which make for good, and to in- 
tensify their action. He may be imbittered 
by the difference between his ideal and the 
actual; his love of beauty or his strong capa- 
city for pleasure may partially pervert his 
character; and he may be himself utterly un- 
conscious of any thing beyond his immediate 
purpose of expressing overpowering emotions. 
Many sickly and wrong-minded and immoral 
men may unknowingly codperate with the 
powers of good. But whatever is morbid in 
them is so fara disadvantage, though it may 
be a collateral result from the excessive devel- 
opment of certain natural gifts. 

We need not, then, ask in all cases wheth- 
er a poet or a poem is moral, only because we 
have to ask a wider question. Is it, on the 
whole, an expression of sentiments developed 
by the invigorating and regenerating pro- 
cesses? Morality, on one side at least, is 
nothing but the system of rules laid down to 
secure the healthy growth of the social or- 
ganism. Every impulse which comes into 
conflict with these rules must therefore of 
necessity be pernicious and morbid. No pos- 
sible excuse can be valid for transgressing 
them. But the rules generally express the 
negative conditions, and are necessarily limit- 


‘ed in their scope, because in many cases the 


instincts are a better guide than a tabulated 
series of rigid directions. We do not think 
it necessary to order a man to eat when he is 
hungry ; and we leave him to choose of two 
harmless pleasures that which he sincerely 
prefers. Poetry, therefore, which is capable 
of expressing all human emotions, very often 
expresses them in cases where no moral rule 
can be applied. We may, in that sense, say 
that it may and ought to be extra-moral, 
though not immoral. But in every case, with- 
out exception, it should stimulate the healthy, 
not the morbid emotions; and, in that sense, 
all art and poetry should be moral and even 
didactic, though it generally sets before us 
symbols of the innocent and ennobling senti- 
ments instead of formally deducing them 
from logical axioms. Novels with a purpose 





are proverbially detestable, for a novel with a 
purpose means a book setting forth that a 
villain is hanged and a good man presented 
with a thousand pounds—that is silly and 
really immoral; for, in the first place, the im- 
aginary event is no guarantee for the real 
event; secondly, a particular case does not 
prove a rule; thirdly, it is not true that vir- 
tue is always rewarded and vice punished; 
and fourthly, virtue should not be inculcated 
with a simple view to money or the gallows. 
But even a novel should have a ruling thought, 
though it should not degenerate into a tract; 
and the thought should be one which will 
help to purify and sustain the mind by which 
it is assimilated, and therefore tend to make 
society so far healthier and happier. 


Tue papers in Blackwood entitled “The 
Abode of Snow” conclude in the July num- 
ber with a description of the “ Afghan Bor- 
der.” The writer gives a graphic picture of 
the Afghans, which we copy: 


I had made a good deal of acquaintance 
with Afghans before this journey, and must 
say a word in regard to their character. They 
are a very strange mixture of heroism and 
cowardice, fidelity and treachery, kindness 
and cruelty, magnanimity and meanness, high- 
sounding morality and unspeakably atrocious 
viciousness, Though their language affords 
no countenance to their own belief that they 
are sons of Israel, and the linguist scoffs at 
this supposition in his usual manner, I think 
there is something in it. In physical appear- 
ance and in character they resemble the He- 
brews of history; and it is unscientific, in 
judging of the origin of a people, to place ex- 
clusive reliance on one particular, such as lan- 
guage. Much meditation over this subject 
has also convinced me that our modern writers 
are far too much given to drawing hard and 
fast lines when treating of ethnology. They 
get hold of a race or anation somewhere in the 
past, and virtually, indeed often unconscious- 
ly, assume that it has become stereotyped for 
all time, leaving out of mind that circum- 
stances similar to those which form a race are 
continually modifying its peculiarities. As to 
the Afghans, I deem it likely that there is some 
truth in all the theories which have been 
started as to their origin. They are prob- 
ably partly Semitic, partly Aryan, partly Asi- 
atic, and partly European. There is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that their He- 
brew blood has been mingled with that of the 
soldiers of Alexander the Great and of the 
Greek colonists of the Greco-Bactrian king- 
doms, and also of the Asiatic Albanians, who 
were driven across Persia. The Indo-Bactri- 
ans, again, may have modified the race; and 
this theory of a composite origin affords some 
explanation of the inconsistencies of the Af- 
ghan character. 

Afghan history is a dreadful story of cru- 
elty, faithlessness, perfidy, and treachery. 
Though they may understand the matter 
among themselves, yet it is impossible for the 
European to draw any line within which the 
Pathans may be trusted. The tomb of Cain 
is said to be in Cabool, and the popular belief 
is that the devil fell there when he was thrown 
out of heaven. These are the views of the 
Afghans themselves, and a double portion of 
the spirit of Cain seems to have descended 
upon them. In one small village through 
which I passed, there had been twelve secret 
assassinations within nine months. Among 
these people you have perpetually-recurring 
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reasons, in the shape of dead bodies, for put- 
ting the questions, ** Who is she?” and “ How 
much was it?” for their murders proceed 
usually from quarrels as to women, or land, 
or cattle. A good many of our officers on the 
frontier have been assassinated, sometimes 
out of mere wantonness, and they have to go 
about armed or guarded. 

It is the extraordinary union of virtues and 
vices which forms the most puzzling feature 
in the Afghan character. To courage, strength, 
and the other better features of a wild, senti- 
mental mountain people, they unite vices which 
are usually attributed to the decrepitude of cor- 
rupt civilizations and dying races; and though 
their fidelity is often able to overcome torture 
and death, it as often succumbs to the most 
trivial and meanest temptations. 

[ am inclined to believe that much of the 
badness of the Afghans is owing to the influ- 
ence of Mohammedanism. One might ex- 
pect that so simple and intelligible a religion, 
holding the doctrine of the unity of God, and 
admitting Christ as one of its line of prophets, 
would be superior in its effects to polytheistic 
Hindooism, and especially to Brahmanism, the 
acceptance of which after and in face of Buddh- 
ism involved a moral suicide on the part of 
the people of India. But certainly my knowl- 
edge of India does not support that conclu- 
sion. Among a purely Semitic race like the 
Arabs, secluded among their deserts and at a 
certain stereotyped stage of thought, Moham- 
medanism may be good, and it undoubtedly 
appears to have exercised a beneficial influ- 
ence in its removal of ancient superstitions ; 
but in the larger sphere and greater complica- 
tion of modern life it becomes an evil influ- 
ence, from its essentially Pharisaical character 
and its want of power to touch the human 
heart. I need not speak of Christianity or 
of Buddhism, with their enthusiasm of love and 
their doctrines of self-sacrifice: but even in 
Brahmanism there are humanizing iufluences ; 
and in the older Hindooism, as Dr. John Muir 
has so well shown by his metrical translations, 
the law of love finds an important place. It 
is not even the worst of Mohammedanism 
that it is a system of external observances 
and mechanical devotion. Its central idea, as 
elaborated to-day, is that of the Creator und 
Governor of the universe as a merciless ty- 
rant, ruling after the caprice of a fathomless 
will, breaking the clay of humanity into two 
pieces, throwing the one to the right, saying, 
*“*These into heaven, and I care not;” and 
the other to the left, saying, ‘‘ These into hell, 
and I care not.”” Whenever God is thus re- 
garded as an arbitrary tyrant, instead of an 
all-loviuog Father whose dealings with his 
children transcend our knowledge but do not 
revolt our moral consciousness, religion, or 
rather that which takes its place, becomes a 
frightful instrument of evil; and even when 
the natural working of the human heart is too 
strong to allow of its being carried out prac- 
tically to its logical conclusions, on the other 
hand, it prevents our higher sympathies from 
being of much practical use. It is worthy of 
such a system that it should regard a few ex- 
ternal observances, and the mere utterance of 
such a formula as, ‘* There is no God but God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet,” as insuring 
an entrance into heaven, and that its heaven 
should be one of purely sensual delight. I 
do not mean to say that Mohammed is re- 
sponsible for all that Mohammedanism has 
become; for even in this case there has been 
manifested that curious tendency of religions 
to thrust forward and deify that which their 
founders began with repudiating and condemn- 





| of all famous books in the world the Koran is 


about the least edifying. 

Hardy, brave, mean, and wicked a people 
as the Afghans are, they are great lovers of 
poetry, and have produced not a little poetry 
ofa high order. They are very fond, at night, 
round their camp-tires, of reciting verses, and 
these verses are usually of a melancholy kind, 
relating to love, war, the unsatisfactoriness of 
all earthly enjoyment, and the cruelty of fate. 
Captain Raverty has rendered a great service 
in presenting us with an almost literal trans- 
lation of the productions of the more famous 
Afghan poets; and these do not at all make 
the Afghan character more intelligible. When 
the women of a village ventured to come out 
to look at me, usually some man with a big 
stick drove them away with heavy blows, and 
remarks upon them which even a Rabelais 
would have hesitated to report; yet the Af- 
ghans have romantic ideas of love, and are 
fond of singing these beautiful lines. 


“ Say not unto me, ‘Why swearest thou by me?’ 
If I swear not by thee, by whom shall I swear? 


“ Thon, indeed, art the very light of mine eyes ; 
This, by those black eyes of thine, I swear! 


“In this world thou art my life and my soul, 
And naught else besides; unto thee, my life, I 
swear ! 


“ Thon art in truth the all-engrossing idea of my 
mind, 
Every hour, every moment, by my God, I swear! 


“The dust of thy feet is an ointment for the eyes— 
By this very dust beneath thy feet I swear! 


‘*My heart ever yearneth toward thee exceeding- 
ly— 
By this very yearning of mine unto thee I 
swear! 


“When thou laughest, they are nothing in com- 
parison, 
Both rubies and pearls—by thy laugh I swear ! 


“ Truly I am thy lover, and thine, thine only— _ 
And this I, Kashhal, by thy sweet face swear!" 


Tue Rev. Julian Young’s “ Journal” con- 
tains the subjoined good story of a polemical 
parishioner : 


In one of my ministerial rounds at Fair- 
light, in Sussex, I visited Dame Pankhurst— 
quite a character in her way: bluff, blunt, and 
shrewd, and close on the verge of eighty. 
She was seated at her tea-table, and, with 
knitted brows and a puzzled expression of 
face, was poring over her baize-covered Bible. 





As soon as I entered, she took off her specta- 
cles, wiped them with her checked apron, and 
deposited them on the chair by her side, and 
thus accosted me: “ Muster Young, ’tis very 
handy your coming in just now, for I be sadly 
put about; and I ain’t, to say, easy in my 
mind at summut as I’ve been a-reading in this 
here Book. I’ve stumbled, I think, on one of 
the things as Peter says ‘ is hard to be under- 
stood.’”? She then pointed to the first chap- 
ter of St. James, and desired me to read aloud 
for her the second verse, which had so discon- 
certed her: “ Count it all joy when ye fall 
into divers temptations.’”” When I had com- 
plied with her request, she stuck her arms 
akimbo, and, shaking her head skeptically and 
defiantly, asked me “* what I thought o’ that? 
If there be meaning in them words, they mean 
as we are to be glad to fall into temptations! 
Perhaps there’s summut more in the meaning 
of that word ‘temptations’ than I know on, 
Anyhow I can’t make head or tail on’t.” She 
then hung down her head and repeated to 
herself, in tones of dissatisfaction, almost of 
indignation, the words, ‘* temp-ta-tions ! temp- 
ta-tions! temp-ta-tions, indeed! What be 
um, I’d like to know?” I told her that the 
word had two meanings—one signifying “to 
allure or entice; the other, ‘‘to try;” and 
that in the passage to which she had directed 
my attention the word “ temptation” meant 
“tria:.’ That St. James, in writing those 
words, was exhorting Chris.ians “‘ to be pa- 
tient under trial ;*’ and that though God could 
not dire: .ly tempt his servants, yet that some- 
times, as in the case of Job and St. Paul, he 
permitted them to be tempted, that by the 
confirmation of their faith they might win the 
more glory, and therefore have the greater 
cause for joy. In confirmation of my asser- 
tion, that God could not himself directly 
tempt, however he might be: said to do so in- 
directly, I pointed her notice to the thirteenth 
verse of the same chapter, on which she fair- 
ly exploded, ‘‘ What d’ye mean? My mother 
taught me to pray to God, ‘ Lead us zo# into 
temptation,’ from the Lord’s Prayer. The 
Master himself tells us, ‘ Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation ;’ and this here 
St. James, an excellent good man, I suppose, 
tells us that we’re to be uncommon glad if we 
fall into temptations. Why are we to be 
warned against temptations, if, when they 
come, they are to make us happy? And 
then, again, as to what you’ve been saying 
out o’ your own head—I mean that God can’t 
tempt—if he can’t tempt, what’s the use of 
praying to him not to tempt us?” 
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